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AN EXAMPLE 
OF RAWLINGS KNOW-HOW” 
AT ITS BEST! 


Here again is another Rawlings exclusive first. The 
result of years of improved construction in the leather 
basketball 


Rawlings Patent No. 2,325,128 





Yes...word has gotten 
around that there is a new “passing, 

dribbling, and shooting” star in basket- 

ball...Rawlings great RSS. The boys, 

themselves, have learned to depend on the 

“Soft-Touch” of the RSS that gives them a feel 

of positive possession. The pass into the pivot, 

the hook shot, the long pass across the court... 

everytime a boy has the RSS it’s the wider and 

deeper channel seams, the accurate rebound, 

the “Soft-Touch” that gives him confidence in 
the ball he has in his hands. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ve "inert Iu The "Field! 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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@ In these Spalding-made Basket Balls you 

feel the famous Last-Bilt construction 

at its best. New and improved in design, 

the pebbles on its perfect spherical surface 

stand out for firmer finger-tip control. 

These pronounced pebbles and wider channel seams 
give a sure grip that means confident ball handling. 


~ Give your team these Spalding-built advantages. 


The Spalding 104 Last-Bilt was the official basket ball of the Play either of these Last-Bilt balls— 
National Junior College A.A. Tournament. 


The Twins 


the Spalding ‘““Top-Flite” or the Reach “Sta-Tru”. 


of Championship Basketball 


BOTH MADE BY SPALDING 
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“Bub” Duribilknit 
Protectors safely 
cushion knees and 
elbows against 
shocks and bruises. 


KEEP YOUR 
PLAYERS 
PLAYING! 
Millions of tiny, 
sealed, air cells 
give “Bub” Pro- 
tectors their shock- 
absorbing resil- 
ience. That — plus 
same genuine sur- 
gical elastic con- 
struction used in 
world - famous 
“Bub" athletic 
supporters. 


SHOCK-ABSORBING! 


Seomless, knitted back for pinch-proof 
comfort! Slip-proof! Non-absorbent, wash- 
able. Available for your basketball teams 
in school-matching colors: Royal Blue, Gold, 
Kelly Green, Scarlet, Black. 














y “Bub” Protectors at your sporting goods dealer 


Jol B Fihety Se 
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THE BEST TEAMS ARE BEST EQUIPPED! 








IM PARTLOW, baseball coach at 

Lincoln High School in Portland, 
Oregon, came up with the real stickler 
of the past baseball season when he 
had a 7 foot, 14 inch, pitching pros- 
pect out for the team. The stickler 
was to find a pair of baseball pants 
for the “string bean” ace. Bob Rich- 
ardson, Wilson Sporting Goods sales- 
man, being somewhat of a baseball 
fan, remembered that the Portland 
Beavers had a 6 foot, 9 inch, right- 
hander by the name of John Gee in 
1941. The pants were found, Partlow 
was happy, and the fugitive from a 
basketball court became, we predict, 
the tallest player in baseball . . . Sam 
Ketchman, who compiled an enviable 
high school record at Lansing, Michi- 
gan, High School, before becoming 
assistant coach at Wayne University, 
has returned to the high school field. 
Sam becomes the new football coach 
at George Washington High School 
in Alexandria, Virginia. Incidentally, 
the stadium seats 16,000. There are 
only 112 colleges which have stadiums 
that large, and some of these are, in 
reality, baseball parks Wayne 
Replogle, Kansas end coach, is a 
painter of national reputation. Dur- 
ing the summer he was commissioned 
to paint a picture of the old Cimarron 
crossing for the people of Cimarron, 
Kansas . . . In our February issue, we 
reported the sportsmanship that War- 
ren Dreutzler displayed in the 1950 
NCAA Cross Country Meet and sug- 
gested that this act deserved some 
type of sportsmanship award. Bob 
Allison, sports editor of the Phoenix 
Gazette, recounted the tale, seconded 
our suggestion, and the National 
Sportsmanship Association Award was 
made to Dreutzler at the NCAA 
Track Meet in Seattle in June. 


HE scores of football games have 
increased, but how much, is a 
question. In order to answer this, we 
took the following schools, Oklahoma, 
Texas A. & M., Oregon, Kentucky, 
California, Abilene Christian, Syra- 
cuse, Washington State, Florida, Tex- 
as, Kansas, Cornell, Illinois, Michigan 


and Michigan State, and totaled the 
scores for their traditional games. To 
be included in the total, the same two 
schools had to meet in 1920, 1930, 
1940 and last year. With the excep- 
tion, in several cases where the two 
schools may have missed one of the 
decade years but renewed the series 
the following year, this policy was 
followed. In the exceptions, the fol- 
lowing year was taken. The game to- 
tals for 1920 averaged 24.63 points; 
for 1930, 19.83 points; for 1940, 25.2 
points; and last year jumped to 35.61 
points per game . . . Both Montana 
and Wyoming have been playing foot- 
ball for well over 50 years, and with 
the two states adjoining one another, 


will meet for the first time in foot- 
ball next month. 
* * 7 


EORGE Kenneally, end coach on 

Benny Friedman’s Brandeis staff, 
has the distinction of having promot- 
ed the first night football game in 
New England. The game was played 
in 1937 between the Shamrocks and an 
all-star pro team ... Henry Frnka 
has come up with a training aid 
which he calls the “Tulane Tangler.” 
From a _ four-by-four post extends 
about 10 feet of rope with a truck tire 
inner tube attached to it. Another 
length of rope extends from the in- 
ner tube, and at the end of the rope 
is a halter. The halter fits around 
a player’s mid-section, crosses over his 
back and chest, and then up over his 
shoulders. The player steps into the 
harness, backs away from the post and 
takes a running start. According to 
Frnka, if the player hits the end of the 
gadget just right it slows him down, 
pulls him back and he digs in again, 
driving against the harness. If he 
runs too erect, the harness jerks him 
backwards on the ground, or if his 
feet are not correctly spaced then he 
is thrown over on his side . Prior 
to opening the season against Florida 
at Jacksonville, Bowden Wyatt was 
concerned about the temperature, 
humidity and the problem of playing 
under the lights. His solution was 
simply to hold a practice in the new 
Wyoming field house, (See article in 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Thousands of Athletic Directors, Coaches, Team Managers and Players say: 


QUALITY RECONDITIONING’ 


d_ the SPORTS GEAR REBUILT BY THE RALEIGH FACTORY INSURES 


es. To 


1e two BETTER PLAY, LONGER, AT LOWER COST 

1930, : 
EXCep- At Raleigh, reconditioning means REBUILDING. “Worn 
e two ” : : na A 
ot thd out” athletic equipment gets a surprising reconstruction that 
series gives it-a second useful life. At the Raleigh factory we use 
y was the same fine skills, long experience and modern machines 
ie fol- 


that make the Raleigh Quality Line of New Sports Equipment 
famous. Your used gear is thoroughly inspected, cleaned, 
sterilized and rebuilt inside and out. Your equipment lasts 
longer and your athletic programs cost less. You get a double 
return on your original equipment investment! 
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LET US REBUILD YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 


BALL REBUILDING PRICES: SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 

















KETBALLS 
BAS Loceless . $3.00 to $3.75 
VOLLEY BALLS 5: Sayre sass 
ch on SocceR BALLS ) ‘%* 
—_ FOOTBALLS ....... «+. $2.75 t0 $3.25 IT PAYS TO — “Send it to Raleigh" 
ne inf COACHES: ag tb age neg ben PUNCHING BAGS ............. ek 
layed cae nay Set oe ye perigee TO SHIP — Deflate balls and & 







nd an ball equipment now and ship to us (except 
Frnka moulded or Last Bilt balls*). AT NO COST 
x aid TO YOU we will inspect them carefully 


ship by parcel post 
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IN O’SHEA 
BASKETBALL 
UNIFORMS 


One of the most important 
features of a basketball 
uniform is correct fit that 
combines good looks and 
playing comfort. 





O’Shea, for years the leader \f 


in custom-tailored athletic 


wear, has built an outstand- 


ing reputation for properly 
fitting players regardless of 
size or shape. Leading 


schools and colleges through- 


out the nation depend 


upon O’Shea for 
correct fit, quality 
and dependability. 



















Order from your 
dealer now and be 
sure of delivery 
before your playing 

season starts. 












Chicago, Ill. 
Division of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. 








J sue 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


1860 N. Wilmot Avenue 















Quarterback Quizzer 


By MARTY FISCHBEIN 
Athletic Director, Florence, New Jersey, Twp. High School 


6¢§ ADIES and gentlemen, we are 

in the closing moments of this 
ball game and it looks as if the Wild- 
cats have things sewed up. It’s the 
Wildcat’s ball on the Hawk’s thirty 
yard line—score 7-6, third down and 
six to go—but wait! Hold on to your 
seats. Jones, the Wildcat quarterback, 
is fading back—yes, he’s going to pass. 
There it goes—it looks good—but here 
comes a Hawk player from out of no- 
where. He plucks the pigskin out of 
the air and cuts for the sideline. He’s 
passed the 20, the 30, the 40—now he’s 
in the clear and going all the way. 
Final score—Hawks 12 — Wildcats 7. 

Coaches, how often has this rapid 
change of events happened—a poor 
choice of the quarterback changing 
victory to defeat? 

If the Wildcat quarterback of our 
radio commentary was well-schooled 
in the strategy of the forward pass, he 
would have weighed the calculated 
risks and resorted to a more conserva- 
tive play, thus assuring a victory 7-6. 

This quarterback problem is a 
major one wherever football is played 
but in small high schools the situa- 
tion is acute. The lack of time and 
dearth of assistant coaches presents an 
almost insurmountable handicap in 
the development of good quarter- 
backs. 

Faced with this problem at Flor- 
ence High School for the past few 
years, we gave the situation much 
thought and developed a device that 
we feel is the answer to our woes. We 
call it a quarterback quizzer and it is 
serving as a welcome aid to an under- 
manned coaching staff. 

The quarterback quizzer is shaped 
like a football and has two rotating 


discs. One of the discs has questions 
pertaining to quarterback strategy. 
The other disc contains the answers. 
All our boys have to do to solve their 
problems is to turn the discs until 
they match the numbers in the aper- 
tures at the top of the quizzer. The 
discs are interchangeable, enabling the 
coach to vary his questions and strat- 
egy. 

Many educators are convinced that 
learning is aided through application 
of the “Laws of Learning” namely; 
readiness, exercise and effect. We feel 
that our quarterback quizzer makes 
good use of this philosophy. It makes 
a game out of learning the various 
stratagems, thereby creating the in- 
terest that is necessary for proper as- 
similation of new thoughts. 

With the driving force for contin- 
ued use coming from within the boy, 
rather than through external pressure, 
the second law of exercise is also util 
ized. 


(Continued on page 62) 





ARTY FISCHBEIN played at 

Panzer College, where he re- 
ceived recognition by the All-Amer- 
ican Football Board. He then 
coached Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
during the ‘43 and ‘44 seasons. 
Florence Township High School has 
a male enrollment of only 110, 
and yet in five years there Fisch- 
bein’s teams have compiled a rec- 
ord which shows only five losses. 
Last year’s team won nine straight, 
totaling 276 points, against their 
opponents’ 25. 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


at Mater Dei High its forter 


This fine aged gymnasium at Mater Dei High Schoo! at Evansville, 

quipp with six Porter Forward-Fold ‘‘Hoistaway” 
Sedeos, pn with Porter 211B Rectangular Plate Glass Backboards 
and four with Porter 208B Rectangular Plywood Backboards. 











High schools all over America point with pride 
to Porter basketball backstops, as installations 
that are truly in keeping with the finest, most 
modern buildings. Yes, Porter backstops look 
right, work right and are right in every detail, 
for nearly a century of experience and skill goes 
into their design and manufacture. That is why 
leading schools, universities, clubs and com- 
munities turn to Porter for every gymnasium 
equipment need . . . for apparatus as well as 


backstops. 








Side court backstops hoist to the ceiling to per- 
mit clear vision for spectators during basket- 
ball games. Main court backstops likewise 
hoist to ‘‘cleor the air’’ for other gym activities. 


e 7 
Equipping a Gym? 
Whether you are planning a new 
/ building or equipping an old one, 
Porter's engineering staff can help 
you. No obligation. Write today 
for free counsel. 





‘ ; 
THE J. E. FO RTE b CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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HAVING FUMBLE TROUBLE, COACH ? 


put “CLEATS” on fingertips 
with the yorr XF9 
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CINCINNATI'S 


DEFENSIVE 


LINE PLAY 


By SID GILLMAN 


Football Coach, University of Cincinnati 


EFENSIVE football has developed 

tremendously over the past sev- 
eral years. The change has occurred 
not only in theory, but also in the con- 
ception of individual techniques. For 
instance, it was common practice, not 
too many years ago, to utilize one 
defensive pattern. Each defensive play- 


er was equipped with an assortment 
of individual stunts which he applied 
at his own discretion and without re- 
gard for the stunts executed by any 
other member of the defensive front. 
In other words, the only change of 
pace that aided the defensive player 


in attaining his objective was strict- 
ly of an individual nature. 

Most present-day coaches, in an ef- 
fort to obtain greater and more ef- 
fective change of pace, resort to sev- 
eral group patterns. These group pat- 
terns unite the entire defensive front 
and each individual involved is a part 
of a specified design. Their individual 
stunts carry restrictions, depending 
upon the dictation of the pattern. 
When several such patterns are util- 
ized, the defensive player need not 
be equipped with individual stunts. 

At the University of Cincinnati, we 
believe in and adhere to, the use of 
variation by the group rather than by 
the individual, and, as a consequence, 
use very simple principles of defen- 
sive line play. Before going into a dis- 
cussion of these principles, we feel it 
may be of interest to the reader to 
mention the nature of the group pat- 
tern variations. 

Variation in Spacing. Many foot- 
ball teams find it extremely difficult 
to cope with last-second shifting of 
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the entire defensive front from odd 
to even spacing. They rely on calls 
from offensive linemen which dictate 
a combination of blocks. An effective 
stunt is to call two defenses, the first 
of which is a stem or a camouflage, 
with a quick shift to the second de- 
fense. Timing the movement so that 
it is made in unison, after the offen- 
sive call, is important. 

Gaps or Shaded Locations. Some 
offenses are geared for the on-the- 
nose locations of defensive linemen, 
whether or not there is odd or even 
spacing. Gapped and off-the-shoulder 
locations are effective at times be- 
cause of the difficulty in the defini- 
tion of such alignment. A cleverly de- 
signed system of defense which in- 
cludes movement from a stem to odd 
or even locations, or to offset locations, 
can be puzzling and very trouble- 
some. 

Variation in the Intensity of the 
Charge. Variation in the intensity of 
the charge is a method of change of 
pace that has great merit. An offen- 
sive lineman is granted an edge if 
his defensive opponent applies move- 
ment repeatedly at the same tempo. 
Varying the degree of speed by apply- 
ing a complete sell-out movement at 
one time, then an extremely soft move- 
ment at another time, makes for prob- 
lems in the execution of offensive line 
techniques. 

Variation in the Distance Off the 
Ball. Variation in the distance off the 
ball provides the defensive line an- 
other excellent change of pace. Any 
coach of an offensive team will appre- 
ciate the problems involved in at- 


(Series A) STANCE 


tempting to attack an enemy who 
is varying his distance from the line 
of scrimmage. Attacking this type of 
defensive man requires a short sprint 
technique which involves a series of 
fast, short strides, in an effort to close 
quickly the distance between the of- 
fensive man and his opponent. Once 
contact is made, the offensive man will 
be doing well to match the reactions 
of the defensive man, in the hope of 
keeping him entertained long enough 
to permit the ball-carrier to run 
through whatever daylight is provid- 
ed him. 

Loops and Angles. Loops and angles 
provide an excellent change of pace. 
These angles are very effective when 
they are executed from man-to-man, 
gap-to-gap and in combinations, with 
the linebackers collaborating occasion- 
ally by crashing to support these line 
stunts. The offensive team is forced 
to restrict its attack to a specific type 
of offense which will lend itself best 
to angles, and the limitations are 
many. 

Because of the character of the var- 
iation of the patterns that are used 
at the University of Cincinnati, the 
techniques which are taught are very 
simple in nature. We have discarded 
the old chestnuts, such as double co- 
ordination, limp-leg, dip-split, and 
all those highly co-ordinated move- 
ments that we planned and practiced. 
Upon examining our movies, we 
found these techniques were seldom 
effective under the pressure of game 
conditions. Our primary objective is to 
attack a man in an effort to create 
a stalemate, with subsequent reaction 
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to offensive pressure. The explanation 
of the defensive line techniques em- 
loyed by the University of Cincinnati 
inemen are set forth in the following 
eight principles: 


(Series B) 
HAND LIFT 


Stance 


The stance of our linemen is of 
great importance. Speed of movement 
is essential in one of the several di- 
rections that the pattern may dic- 
tate. Stance provides a springboard 
from which the linemen derive their 
explosive movement. It will be no- 
ticed in the accompanying pictures, 
(Series A), that we use the four-point 
stance. It is our belief that better 
balance and control of the body are 
obtained when two hands are in con- 
tact with the ground. The feet, which 
provide force for movement, are well 
under the body so that it can be 
thrust forward with speed, accuracy 
and power. A heel-and-toe stagger 
is maintained, with the feet placed 
parallel to each other. The knees 
are bent and under the body, since 
it is the extension or straightening 


(Series C) 
FOREARM LIFT 


of the legs which provides the force 
for uncoil. In our defensive stance, 
the linemen hold their hips high, 
backs flat, with their shoulders squar- 
ed to the ground. A player maintains 
a slight upward tilt of his head, but 
it is not carried so high as to stiffen, 
or tense the neck and back muscles. 
Distribution of the weight should 
be concentrated on the forward or 
springboard foot. 


Vigorous Contact 
The second principle indicates, 


that with the snap of the ball, the de- 
fensive player must attack his op- 





ponent and attempt to destroy his 
offensive charge, thereby creating 
a stalemate until such time that the 
action of the offensive backs has 
taken place and the ball is given 
true direction. At that time all of the 
defensive linemen pursue the ball- 
carrier along definitely - designated 
routes. Our defensive candidates 
are taught four methods of defensive 
attack. 

Hand Lift. When the pattern of 
defense calls for an extremely soft 
movement, the hand lift (Series B) is 
used. We like this charge because it 
facilitates quicker disengagement from 
the blocker, thus faster play re- 
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action and pursuit will follow. The 
heels of the hands are driven upward 
into the blocker’s shoulders. At con- 
tact, the arms of the defensive men 
are extended fully and locked at 
the elbows. The upward blow is 
necessary, ‘since its purpose is to 
straighten out the blocker and des- 
troy the impact of his offensive 
charge. As the heels of the hands are 
thrust into the opponent's shoulders, 
the rear foot moves forward simul- 
taneously and plants on a line with 
the forward foot. 

This is an important coaching 
point, since it will enable a defensive 
player to shuttle right or left, de- 
pending upon the pressure of the 
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blocker or the movement of the ball. 
The legs must be free and moving, 
because regardless of the power or 
strength of the block, the defensive 
man cannot be defeated badly if his 
feet are under him and free for move- 
ment. It is extremely difficult to se- 
cure execution of the hand lift. 
Our movies show that when our men 
are encountering good tough block- 
ers, they are forced to resort to the 
use of the forearm rather than the 
hands. Effort must be made, in the 
execution of the hand lift, to main- 
tain the opponent directly in front 
of the defensive man and under con- 
trol, until such time that the ball 
is given true direction. 
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Forearm Lift. In studying the pic- 
tures of the forearm lift (Series C), 
the reader will notice that it is essen- 
tially the same as the hand lift. The 
forearm lift provides a greater area 
of impact on the offensive target. 
Contact is more vigorous and in- 
tense and as a consequence, it is 
more useful in attacking a strong 
blocker. Designating the numbers 
on the jersey of the blocker as the 
target, the defensive player strikes 
upward with the forearm, and at 
the same instant contact is estab- 
lished, the rear foot advances and 
plants on a line with the forward 
foot. Toe-and toe alignment is nec- 
essary so that lateral movement may 
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be attained in either direction. This 
is essential for good play reaction. 
It will be noticed in the illustra- 
tions, that the opposite hand is de- 
livered to the shoulder as it is in a 
hand lift. As contact is made, the 
head must come up in an effort to 


the impact must be struck from un 
derneath on up. The defensive man 
should never play off the back of a 
blocker, since this will allow the 
blocker to gain contact with the body. 
Again, as in the hand lift, the defen- 
sive player must control his opponent. 


@ (Series D) SHOULDER CHARGE 


locate the true direction of the ball. 
To neutralize the offensive charge, 
the defensive player applies upward 
pressure with the forearm and raises 
his opponent as he raises himself. The 
defensive player must be warned that 
in any charge involving the hands, 


The opponent is controlled in this 
manner until the ball is given true 
direction, at which time the defensive 
player disengages himself and enters 
into play reaction and pursuit. 
Shoulder Charge. We feel it is 


necessary to retain the old-fashioned 


@ (Series E) ANGLE CHARGE 
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shoulder charge (Series D) as a de- 
fensive maneuver. During the course 
of a game, tactical situations will arise 
which necessitate the use of a power 
charge. The target for the shoulder 
charge is slightly below the level of the 
blocker’s shoulder. The defensive 
player uses the forward foot as a 
springboard, and as contact is made, 
the rear foot is advanced well ahead 
of the forward foot. In the power 
charge, the torso must travel parallel 
to the ground. The head should be 
up, since the defensive player must 
see the ball, and secondary reaction 
must be accomplished. Due to the sell- 
out nature of this charge, working 
against pressure becomes more diffi- 
cult, hence reaction to the play and 
entry into pursuit are delayed. 

Since these two items make any 
defense workable, they must be drilled 
on constantly. The shoulder charge 
may be controlled against trapping at- 
tacks by rocking on the knee of the 
forward foot and grounding the hands 
simultaneously. For execution of the 
controlled blast, we drill for sharp, 
crisp sHioulder contact. The hands are 
erounded and are not to be used until 
after shoulder contact is made. The 
charge may be of a sell-out nature, 
with the player instructed to go all 
the way, depending upon the depth 
of penetration desired. 

Angle Charge. Cincinnati’s defen- 
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ID GILLMAN, in his third year 

at Cincinnati, has earned the 
reputation of authority par excel- 
lence on line play, having spoken 
on this subject at many coaching 
schools and before the American 
Football Coaches Association. Sid 
played end at Ohio State, grad- 
vating in 1934. The following year 
he joined the staff at Denison, 
then back to Ohio State as end 
coach for the ‘38 through ‘40 sea- 
sons. Back at Denison as head 
coach in 1941, he was called to 
Miami as Stu Holcomb’s assistant, 
taking over as head man in 1944. 
In 1948 he was line coach at West 
Point. To the boys who performed 
for our high speed camera, Henry 
Zureick, and assistant coaches Joe 
Madro and George Blackburn, our 
sincere appreciation for helping 
to make this such an outstanding 
article. 











sive pattern involves occasional an- 
gles. It is a very effective maneuver 
when used in conjunction with regu- 
lar group patterns. 

It will be noticed in the illustra- 
tions, (Series E), that the defensive 
player takes a lead step in the direc- 
tion of the angle. The object of this 
step is to gain ground rapidly across 


the face of the blocker on the right. 
Contact is made with the left forearm 
on the far number of the blocker’s 
jersey, and is accomplished as the 
cross-over step is being completed. 
The defensive player must square 
away as contact is made, in order to 
facilitate the location of the ball. The 
angle may also be of a sell-out nature 
or it may be controlled. 


Get to the Assigned Spot 


To indicate the degree of depth of 
the penetration and the direction of 
charge, certain spots are designated. 
The spot definitely indicates a point 
to which the charge is to be’made and 
serves to make our defensive coach- 
ing more objective. One spot may be 
established at the point where the 
blocker’s hand contacts the ground, or 
under the right or left shoulder of 
the blocker’s original stance. Another 
spot may prevail immediately behind 
the hips of the blocker, his right foot, 
left foot or either gap. We are care- 
ful to remind the defensive player 
that his defense does not begin until 
he completes his movement to this 
spot. 


Protect Your Territory 


Each player must appreciate his ter- 
ritorial responsibility and also the de- 


(Series G) LINE PURSUIT 





gree to which he fits into the pattern. 
He must understand the area he must 
maintain, and that his secondary re- 
action and pursuit must not take place 
until the ball has taken direction over 
another position. A Cincinnati line- 
man, who is placed on the nose of an 
offensive man, is responsible for an 
area the width of which includes up 
to the far shoulder of the next offen- 
sive lineman, on either side of him. 
If he is positioned in the gap, the 
same rule applies (Diagram 1). He 





must control and maintain that area 
and he must not be moved laterally 
to either side. If forced to retreat, the 
lineman’s retreat must be over the 
territory that he came from. 


React to Pressure 


The ability to react to pressure is 
of great importance. Most of our 
practice time is spent drilling the can- 
didates on working against pressure 
and attempting to disengage them- 
selves quickly from that pressure for 
pursuit of the ball-carrier. The whip- 
out is a most effective method when 


it is used to escape an offensive block. 

The illustrations in Series F show 
that pressure is being applied by the 
blocker on the right of the defensive 
player. As the defensive player feels 
the pressure of the angle block, he 
drives off the left foot and simultan- 
eously throws his left arm and shoul- 
der around and behind in the direc- 
tion of the pressure. The throw of the 
head also adds momentum and thrust 
to the whip-around. Under the most 
adverse conditions, a drop step with 
the foot to the side of pressure, should 
be taken first, in order to gain clear- 
ance before attempting the whip-out 


(Series F) REACTION TO PRESSURE 
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Locate the Ball 


The primary objective of a defen- 
sive maneuver is to engage a blocker, 
with the purpose of creating a stale- 
mate. When the ball is given true di- 
rection to a certain area, the defensive 
player must go after it with all the 
speed that he can muster. In the exe- 
cution of any defensive charge the 
head must be up, so that the defensive 
player is able to locate the true direc- 
tion of the ball. Once the ball is lo- 
cated, the fifth principle is in effect. 


Line Pursuit 


Line pursuit is to the defense what 
downfield blocking is to the offense, 
(Series G). Each defender must have 
an approximate course of pursuit to 
the ball-carrier. Proper execution of 
these pursuit courses, on the part of 
the individuals in the defense, forms a 
net, and thereby eliminates long runs, 
since the ball-carrier’s area of maneu- 
verability becomes restricted. He is 
forced to run the gantlet with each 
and every defender in position to j; 
make the play. ; 

In order to obtain and maintain 
field balance, the angle of pursuit is 
dependent on the following circum- 
stances: 1. The amount of time a de- 
fensive man delays before entering 
into pursuit. 2. The progress made 
by the ball-carrier. 3. The distance to 
the defender’s goal line. 

The coaching points for proper pur- 
suit are as follows: 1. A player should 
never follow his team’s color. 2. The 
longer a player delays before entering 
into pursuit, the deeper will be the 
course. 3. The deeper the penetration, 
the greater the angle of pursuit. 4. 
The ball-carrier should always be kept 
in the line of vision. 


Gang Tackling 


This. phase of defense is essential 
to the total defensive picture. Mob 
tackling makes certain when a good 
ball-carrier is hit, he stops right there. 
Great ball-carriers are extremely diffi- 
cult to bring down by one or two tack- 
lers, but must be met by a number— 
two or three tacklers setting him up 
while three or four more complete the 
job. It is our feeling that 70 per cent 
of tackling is desire and 30 per cent 
involves technique. 

The following are the coaching 
points observed at the University of 
Cincinnati and are shown in Series H: 
1. When a tackler hits a ball-carrier, 
he is to stop there. 2. A ball-carrier 

(Continued on page 55) 


(Series H) TACKLING 
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Sportsmanship 


HERE have been attempts recently, in some 

states and conferences, to coerce boys into 
being good sportsmen through legislation. To our 
way of thinking, this is wrong. True, a boy may be 
penalized or even put out of a game for unsports- 
manlike conduct, or a team may be penalized for 
the unsportsmanlike conduct of its followers. Is 
this the way to encourage good sportsmanship? 
We doubt it. 

Our everyday life is governed by rules and regu- 
lations. Yet in spite of all we read about crime, the 
proportion of criminals to law-abiding citizens is 
fortunately very small. What, then, makes the ma- 
jority of our population law-abiding citizens? Is it 
fear of the penalties involved, or is it due to the 
fact that they were brought up to respect society 
and its laws. We feel that the latter is the case. 

Criminologists tell us that the majority of crim- 
inals come from broken homes, or homes where 
little regard is held for law and order. 

Getting back to sportsmanship, a baby isn’t born 
with the attributes of sportsmanship—far from it. 
He is born with a tendency to take, take and take, 
but never to give. Sportsmanship, on the other 
hand, requires that a good sportsman give as well 
as take. 

Sportsmanship is a long process of education that 
goes much deeper than the playing field, but in 
our vocabulary is related to the playing field. 
Sportsmanship is, in reality, the respect one indi- 
vidual has for his fellow man. Sportsmanship is 
the Golden Rule applied to the athletic field. 

We don’t believe the Golden Rule can be made 
to work through legislation but only through the 
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process of education. Our society will always need 
laws to protect the majority from the few. Like- 
wise, we will need rules to protect the good sports- 
man from the poor sportsman but that should not 
be our approach in teaching sportsmanship. 

Many schools, very wisely, hold clinics for stu- 
dents and townspeople, in order to educate them 
on the rules. We feel better results will be achieved 
through employing the positive approach when it 
comes to maintaining quiet during a free throw 
rather than stating that failure to keep quiet will 
cause our team to be penalized. Our crowd should 
understand that treating the visitors fairly will in- 
sure like treatment for our team when it plays on 
their floor. The trouble with the negative ap- 
proach is that there are always a few who try to 
circumvent the law by devious means. 

The clearest example of this Golden Rule prin- 
ciple is, we believe, shown in golf. ‘The spectators 
that follow a golf tournament are, quite naturally, 
golf enthusiasts and play the game themselves. The 
hush that falls over a gallery when one golfer lines 
up his putt is not due to any provision against talk- 
ing at that time. Rather, it is because each individ- 
ual in the gallery recalls subconsciously an occasion 
when an unexpected noise spoiled his or her putt. 

Sportsmanship is not a code of ethics, as some 
would have us believe, but is instead a way of life. 
So-called outward acts of sportsmanship never make 
a sportsman. The runner who congratulates his 
victor because he has been told that such a gesture 
is expected of a sportsman does so with a certain 
amount of servility and is a phony. Sooner or later 
this same individual will encounter a situation 
not covered by the code and will disgrace himself 
and his school by acting in an unsportsmanlike 
manner. 

Let us, in the future, continue to protect the 
many from the few in all our legislation, but in 
doing so let it be with the full realization that such 
is the case. Don’t let us assume that any amount 
of legislation will ever make a people good. As we 
sit down in our conference and state meetings and 
discuss the problems of improving sportsmanship, 
let us realize that a good sportsman is made 
through education and never through laws. 


Baltimore Shows the Way 


ie our September editorial, “Athletics 1951-1952” 
we attributed some of the ills present in our ama- 
teur athletics to the necessity of having a winning 
team for the sake of the gate. We stated, “No other 
department in a university is required to be self- 
supporting, why should athletics and physical edu- 
cation?” 
Elmon L. Vernier, the director of health and 
(Continued on page 63) 
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For buoyant ease — for split-second stop-and-go 

— there are no basketball shoes to match these! 

They combine every feature for fast play and solid comfort: 
special Spalding cushion sport arch and heel 

helps prevent fatigue — stimulate foot action. 

Available in black or white uppers with 

non-marking red molded sole and famous non-slipping “S” 
design tread. White rubber toe strip adds 
strength and protection. For firm footing — 
sure shooting — have your team equipped with 
Spalding “SS” Basketball Shoes. 


SS Basketball ShOGS 


with famous non-sslipping “S” sole 
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NE of the most recent develop- 
ments in football, that is being 
employed by a number of teams, is 
the one in which the offensive squad 
lines up with the quarterback be- 
hind the center. The team then may 
run a T play, or by means of a shift, 
deploy into a single wing formation. 
They may send a man-in-motion, or 
use a flanker left or a flanker right. 
This development presented a prob- 
lem for our coaching staff. Could we 
develop a basic defensive alignment 
that could be employed successfully, 
and then from this basic set-up easily 
change our defense to meet the op- 
ponent’s varied attacks, as outlined 
in the scout’s report? 

After studying the problem care- 
fully and trying to analyze the simi- 
larities and differences in the T and 
single wing, the cup defense seemed 
to be an excellent basic defense. Then 
we could overshift, undershift, or vary 
our charges according to each oppo- 
nent’s style. 

In describing the cup defense, the 
best method of presentation is to 
cover the individual assignments of 
each lineman and then describe briel- 
ly the overall strategy involved. 


Guard Play 


The guards are the hub of the cup 
defense. Our guards are told to be 
aggressive at all times, and to smash 
through their opponent, never go 
around him. It may be the hard way 
but we feel it is the best way. 

In our defensive plan, the stance 
used by the guards resembles that of 
the sprinter on a track team. It dif- 
fers in the placement of the back 
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foot. Our guards place their back foot 
somewhat deeper, and when they 
assume the charging position this 
foot is set firmly. This plan also dif- 
fers, in that the right hand is on the 
ground, while the elbow of the left 
arm rests on the left knee, with the 
hand clenched. In executing the de- 
fensive charge, the defensive guard 
attempts to raise his opponent up- 
ward by bringing the right forearm 
up sharply and contracting the ol- 
fensive man on the front of the 
shoulder pads. The left hand comes 
up to the opponent’s left shoulder 
and leverage is applied. The defensive 
guard then attempts to drive his 
opponent back and to the side. Thus, 
the opponent will block one hole and 
the defensive guard will block an- 








AY McWILLIAMS — graduated 

from Penn State in 1937 and 
served as head football coach at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, High School 
in 1942. Following service with the 
11th Airborne Division, he coach- 
ed the line at V.M.l. for three 
seasons, and is presently in his 
fifth year in such a capacity at 
Alfred. McWilliams is also head 
basketball coach at Alfred and 
authored an article “A Three- 
Phase Basketball Offense” which 
appeared in the December 1950 
issue. 











other. Our guards are cautioned con- 
tinually to watch for the quarter- 
back sneak, and the linebackers are 
held responsible for checking this 
particular play. 

Diagram | shows the position of 
the defensive guards and the direc- 
tion of their charge. 

It was mentioned earlier that we 
want our guards to smash through 
the man. However, if the opponent 
pulls out to lead the interference, or 
cross-blocks, we want the guard to 
drop to one knee and play his ter- 
ritory—he is probably being trap- 
ped. After the guard has taken care 
of his own territory he may go for 
the ball-carrier. A saying we repeat 
over and over again to our guards 


Lup Defers. 


By JAY McWILLIAMS 
Line Coach, Alfred University 


is, “If you get something for noth- 
ing be suspicious. ‘““The chances are, 
you are being mousetrapped—drop to 
make it tough for the blocker to 
move you, guard your own territory, 
then go after the man with the ball. 


Tackle Play 


The stance used by the tackles re- 
sembles somewhat the one used by 
our guards, the main difference be- 
ing that the base is wider and the 
right foot is not back quite so far. 
The tackles cover more distance be- 
fore making contact and they vary 
the direction of the charge consider- 
ably more than do the guards. We 
want our tackles to hit through the 
opponent’s shoulder rather than 
through the center of his body. Use 
of the hands in charging is stressed 
more than use of the forearms, and 
we advocate the use of both hands 
under the opponent’s shoulder to raise 
him up. A two-count charge is used 
most of the time; with the tackle step- 
ping into the opponent on the first 
count, then penetrating one step 
with the second count. Here again, we 
stress the playing of territory, and 
also caution against too deep a pen- 
etration. However, we do want lat- 
eral sliding behind the offensive line 
or along the line of scrimmage. 

Diagram 2 shows the tackle con- 
tacting the end first, then taking 
his second step to be in position to 
move to the ball. 

Diagram 3 shows the tackle vary- 
ing his charge by hitting over the 
opposing tackle’s shoulder. We gen- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Wilson WR Inter- 
collegiate ... with a new 
and better “feel” for better 
ball handling. 
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Sports Equipment 


See and compare these 
two great Wilson balls 
now. Sold by leading 
sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


The Wilson Top Notch 
Last-Bilt ... for straighter 
shooting, more accurate 
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Basketball 
Organization 


By ROBERT QUIRING 
Basketball Coach, 
Central High School, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ASKETBALL organization _in- 

cludes a number of details of the 
game itself; it begins many weeks be- 
fore the season starts and continues 
for weeks after the season has ended. 
The coach needs a dependable stu- 
dent manager and two helpers to keep 
accurate records. 

Some of the statistics the coach will 
want to keep are: |. Shots taken and 
percentages made (both teams). 2. 
How the shot was made possible. 3. 
Who lost control of the ball and how 
many times. 4. Who is getting the 
rebounds (both teams). 

Most coaches use the shooting chart 
and keep the percentages of all of 
the players during games. This chart 
tells the coach how many times each 
player shoots, where he is in relation 
to the basket, and how many baskets 
the player makes, We use a chart 9 
inches by 12 inches, with the court 
drawn on it. As a player shoots, the 
manager puts his number down, and 
if the shot is successful, he draws a 
circle around that number. We used 
Chart | during the state tournament. 
The center line and two twenty-foot 
lines helped to determine where the 
shot was taken. 

We also chart the shots taken by 
our opponents, where they are taken 
from, and whether or not they are 
successful. This chart enables us to 
single out our opponents’ offensive 
strength or weakness. If an opponent 
is scoring too many points in a cer- 
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tain area an adjustment must be made. 
Here are the actual scoring charts 
kept by our manager, Tom Rieger, 
during the state championship game 
with Highland Park. Due to lack of 
space, only the first and fourth quar- 
ters are shown, and the charts for 
Highland Park have been omitted 
(Chart 1). 
Table 1 


Summary—Kalamazoo Central vs. 
Highland Park 


No. Name ___F.G.Att. F.G.Made Pct. 
14 Jim Bishop 8 6 75% 
99 Ron Jackson 14 o~- 37 
88 BillStuifbergen 15 3 20% 
16 Gar Toornman l 0 0% 
15 H. B. Gardner 5 1 20% 
66 Bob Parks 13 4 31% 
Total 56 22 39% 


Table 2 
Summary of Highland Park’s Shooting 


No. Name F.G.Att. F.G.Made Pct. 
18 R. Pogliano 18 6 33% 
25 G. Duncan 11 l 9% 
16 J. Duby 5 1 20% 
24 D. Parks 10 6 60% 
19 J. Carlson 9 5 56% 
Team Totals 53 19 36% 


These statistics, as shown in Chart 
2, may be kept on a card by one of 
the manager’s assistants. The coach 
may place as many columns on the 
chart as he has plays and variations. 
Each time the team gains control of 
the ball, it is brought down the court, 
in order to get a good shot at the bas- 
ket. In the early season games, it is 
very important to know how many 
times the team fast breaks to score, 





how many times the boys set up No. | 
or 2 etc., or if they get down the court 
and cannot get in for a good shot, and 
have to shoot over the defense. 
Chart 3 can be kept by the same 
boy who is keeping the chart on how 
the shot was made possible. This card 
has the names or numbers of all the 
boys at the top, and a mark is placed 
in the column under a boy’s name if 
he throws the ball away, takes steps, 
double dribbles, or kicks the ball, giv- 
ing it to the opponents. Here is the 


















OB QUIRING is no newcomer to 

this publication, or to the list 
of successful basketball coaches, 
having won the Michigan Class A 
title for the past three years. Quir- 
ing graduated from Western Mich- 
igan and coached at Martin, 
White Pigeon and Western State 
High Schools before assuming his 
present duties at Kalamazoo. 


























actual proof of how many times a 
player was responsible for losing con- 
trol of the ball. When one stops to 
consider that possession of the ball is 
worth two-thirds of a point to a team 
that is making | shot out of every 3, 
the coach cannot afford to play a boy 
who throws the ball away many times 
in a close game. 

Four of these rebounding charts are 
necessary, in order to chart rebounds 
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FOR YOUR TEAM 


P-FF BASKETBALL SHOES 





1. The important ‘“P-F” rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 


‘Pp w”* means 
{7 


POSTURE FOUNDATION 





Here’s how PF ” can help yeur team go full speed longer 





B. F. Goodrich 
“Litenfast” 


*Trade Mark 


FREE! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 
ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... help for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 
72, Mass. 
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The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
and heels . . . extra quality army 


Hood “Conference” 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team “‘off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P.F” Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for “P-F’ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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on both the offensive and defensive 
backboards for each of the four quar- 
ters played. The chart shown is for 
the first quarter of the game played 
against Lansing Eastern in the semi- 
finals of the state tournament (Table 
3). 

Table 3 

Name 


NN) = 
onlin 


66 |__ Parks 
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88 | Stuifbergen 
99 | Jackson 
16 b Toornman 


MM I. Bishop 
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12 | Jones _ 


Chart 4 is very important. A dia- 
gram of the whole court is necessary 
because the offensive board, as well as 
the defensive board, have to be cov- 
ered. This chart is kept in a manner 
similar to the shooting chart. It tells 
the coach who is getting the ball, off 
which board, and where they are gain- 
ing possession. 

Control of the backboards is very 
important and we find that we are 
able to emphasize position in rebound- 
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ing as a result of this chart. Due to 
the great number of rebounds during 
the games, this should be done by 
quarters. 

The coach may not want to use all 
of these charts in every game, but it 
is our belief that some of them have 
value. We have used them at differ- 
ent times during the season, and they 
definitely tell one where the mistakes 
were made. The coach then can plan 
the next practice session to empha- 


size those things which are needed 
most. During some of the early sea- 
son games, our managers charted the 
shots taken by both teams, how the 
shot was made possible, and who was 
getting the rebounds. In other games 
we would check on who was losing 
control of the ball, along with the 
shooting charts and the rebounds. A 
staff of managers would be required 
to chart all of these statistics for every 
game. 


Back to Defense 


By KENNER S. DAY 


Basketball Coach, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, High School 


ET us review the history of basket- 

ball for just a moment. Rule 
modifications and additions have fav- 
ored offensive play, and this has box 
office — When customers were 
attracted in greater numbers, offense 
gained momentum and defense was 
relegated to minor importance; not 
as an improvement to the game, but 
to thrill the spectators. 

Everyone wants to support a win- 
ner. Thus all a coach has to do is 
to take the material at hand and 
mold it into a winning combination. 
This is a difficult task since each 
team cannot be a winner; yet, if the 
coach considers his defense a personal 
coaching challenge, then his job be- 
comes less difficult. 

There is no set pattern, but here 
are the major factors that will arise 
as regularly as the sun during the 
basketball season: 1. Conditioning. 2. 
Fundamentals. 3. Defense. 4. Offense. 
5. Temperament. 6. Rules. 

The coach must carry on from here. 
How then may he produce a winner 
with the defense listed as equally im- 
portant as the offense? A breakdown 


22 


of the above factors show: 
Conditioning — Unlike football, an 
offensive and defensive unit is one 
and the same, and a player must be 
in good physical condition in order 
to play basketball. Alert defensive 
play can give a team a scoring pos- 
sibility by meget oo rather than 
possession after the opponent has 
scored. Fatigued players, especially 
those inadequately conditioned, can- 
not be expected to excel in pass inter- 
ceptions or defense in general. 
Fundamentals — For each offensive 





ENNER DAY attended LSU Jun- 
ior College at Monroe and 
graduated from LSU in 1938. Fol- 
lowing three years in the service he 
coached AAU ball for one year, 
returning to high school coaching 
in 1946. In the spring of 1950 he 
coached All-American High School- 
er, Bob Pettit, and his Baton Rouge 
teammates to the Louisiana cham- 
pionship. 











movement or play there is a marked 
defensive maneuver. Generally, of- 
fense is based on a normal reaction 
of defensive play. We spend consid- 
erable time drilling our forces in of- 
fensive fundamentals and offensive 
patterns, using an inferior defense 
against them. Too often, we neglect 
the explanation of what may be done 
to stop the offense. 

Psychologists state that boys can 
be trained to think as fast defensively 
as they are trained to execute offen- 
sively if equal time is applied to the 
task. Then why not explain the prop- 
er defense adjustments necessary to 
cope with such situations when giv- 
ing the offensive pattern? If we do 
not, a player learns under game con- 
ditions and often at the expense of 
victory. 

Defense — Several factors often 
neglected or poorly analyzed by over- 
anxious coaches do ultimately cause 
defeat at the hands of an inferior 
team and we shall try and refresh 
these factors, with additional com- 
ments. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Defensive Strategy 
for Junior High Schools 


By NORMAN GESKE 
Football Coach, Roosevelt Jr. High School, Beloit, Wisc. 


NE of the keys to successful foot- 

ball coaching is the establish- 
ment of simplified signal systems. 
The more advanced the players, the 
more varied are the options that a 
coach may use in these systems. The 
professional and college teams use 
defenses ranging from four to eight- 
man lines, with varying set-ups in 
the secondary. High school defensive 
strategy, while not as involved, still 
in many cases, makes use of two or 
three basic defensive formations. The 
junior high school, as the kinder- 
garten of organized school football, 
must make use of the simplest meth- 
ods. Junior high school boys must 
spend much of their time on funda- 
mental football skills as well as on 
instruction in terminology, and the 
simplest strategy, much of which is 
second nature to their older brothers. 
Since they are novices, however, it 
is vital that these boys have a definite 
defensive pattern with definite respon- 
sibilities. These patterns should re- 
main basically simple and still permit 
a variety of defensive patterns. With- 
out these patterns and definite assign- 
ments, young boys playing defense 
tend to relax and watch the ball- 
carrier unless the play stays in their 
immediate vicinity. 

Here at Roosevelt, our basic defense 
is a 5-4-2 as is shown in Diagram I. 
The defensive ends play on the out- 
side shoulders of the offensive ends. 
The tackles play on the outside 
shoulders of the offensive tackles and 
the center guard plays directly over 
the offensive center. Our inside back- 
ers-up play about one and one-half 
yards back and slightly inside the 
defensive tackles, although this may 
vary due to the position of the side- 
lines. The outside backers-up are two 
to three yards behind the line and 
about a yard outside the defensive 
ends. Our two safety men play about 
12 yards deep and almost directly in 
line with the offensive end. This de- 
fensive formation is used for two 
reasons: 

1. It is usually difficult for boys of 
junior high school age to throw long 
passes successfully, due to the lack of 
basic skills. Thus, the weakness of 
this defense against long passes can- 
not be exploited to any great ad- 
vantage by the offense. 


2. It is an excellent defense against 
running teams. In junior high school, 
one of the most difficult tasks is to 
teach the halfbacks to come up fast 
and make tackles on wide sweeps. 
By having two outside backers-up, 
added protection is given by shorten- 
ing the distance these men have to 
move to stop running plays. 

In order to have a variety of de- 
fenses, while still using one basic 
formation, we divide the nine men in 
the 5-4 into groups. The end, the 
tackle, and the outside backer-up 
comprise Group I. There are two of 
these groups. The center guard and 
the two inside backers-up comprise 
Group II, (Diagram 2). 

Each of these groups has definite 
defensive instructions to follow. These 
instructions are given verbally by the 
defensive quarterback who may be 
any responsible player in the basic 
5-4, 

The players in Group I respond to 
the verbal signals inside and outside. 
When the word inside is used, the 
defensive ends charge quickly across 
the line of scrimmage, driving at an 
angle toward the halfback on their 
side. It is their job to penetrate into 
the backfield and jam the play to 
the inside. The defensive tackles 
charge directly over the offensive 
tackles on a line for the offensive 
fullback. It is important that the tack- 
les drive directly over the offensive 
man and avoid the gaps and creases. 
They should make every effort to 
jam up the middle (Diagram 3). The 
primary area of protection for the 
outside backers-up on an inside signal 
is against sweeps to the outside, since 
a ball-carrier may swing outside of 
the crashing end even though his 
interference may be stripped. 

On an outside signal, the ends 
charge straight across the line about 
four yards into the backfield, and 
they have the responsibility of turn- 
ing the play in. The tackles on an 
outside signal shoot the gap between 
the offensive tackle and the end, 
driving directly at the offensive half- 
back on their side. The outside backer- 
up has no definite assignment but 
reacts as the play unfolds (Diagram 


4) 


The players in Group II pay no 


attention to the inside or outside 
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signals. They operate by means of a 
directional signal, such as left or 
right. The absence of any directional 
signal also has meaning for them. 
If no direction is mentioned, the 
center guard drives directly into the 
offensive center and jams him into 
the backfield. It is important that he 
move quickly and drive across the 
line of scrimmage. If no direction is 
mentioned, the inside backers-up 
hold their positions and react as the 
play unfolds (Diagram 5). 

If the signal right is mentioned, the 
center guard loops one man to his 
right, driving over the offensive guard. 
The left inside backer-up fills this 
gap by driving across the line of 
scrimmage over the offensive right 
guard. The right inside backer-up re- 
acts to the play (Diagram 6). 

On a left signal, the center guard 
loops one man to his left and drives 
over the offensive guard. The right 
inside backer-up fills this gap by 
driving across the line of scrimmage 
over the offensive left guard. Then 
the left inside backer-up reacts to 
the play (Diagram 7). 

The two safety men are not con- 
cerned with signals, but they should 
have an understanding of the de- 
fense so that they will know how 
the line is going to charge. They 
are taught to react slowly and care- 
fully, since they are the last line of 
defense. 

With this system, each player in 
the basic 5-4 has a minimum of de- 
fensive signals to learn. Groups I 


and II, while not having to learn the 
signals used by each other, operate 
as a unit through the use of combina- 
tion signals. These signals are: 1. In- 
side. 2. Outside right. 3. Outside left. 

When the defensive quarterback 
calls inside, the ends and _ tackles 
charge, using their inside pattern. 
Since no direction has been mention- 
ed, the center guard drives straight 
in and the inside backers-up react 





ORMAN GESKE has had a 

highly successful coaching ca- 
reer in junior high schools, due to 
a realization that football must be 
kept simplified. His article “Pas- 
sing Offense in the Junior High 
School” in the September issue 
follows this same line of reason- 
ing. Geske graduated from Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College 
where he earned eight letters in 
football and basketball, and is 
now in his fourth year at Roose- 
velt. 











to the play. This gives us a smashing 
five-man line, with two outside back- 
ers-up to protect against sweeps (Dia- 
gram 8). 

When the defensive quarterback 
calls outside right, we have a charg- 
ing six-man line. The center guard 
loops to the right and the left inside 
backer-up compensates by shooting 
across over the opposite guard (Dia- 
gram 9). 





An outside left signal gives us the 
same defensive pattern, but the cen- 
ter guard loops left and the right in- 
side backer-up comes across (Dia- 
gram 10). 

Thus, we have a variety of defenses 
from a basic 5-4-2. Since our defenses 
are varied, this makes the blocking 
assignments difficult for young jun- 
ior high school boys. 

For goal line defense we add a spec- 
ial signal, an inside 9. The number, 
9, indicates the number of men across 
the line of scrimmage. All four back- 
ers-up charge with the snap. The in- 
side backers-up are over the offensive 
guards on their side and the outside 
backers-up are straight across out- 
side our defensive ends. 

We do not allow the defensive quar- 
terback to use any other signals but 
the four mentioned, since some com- 
binations such as outside or inside 
right do not give sound defensive 
coverage. 

In our teaching, we stress that on 
every play each boy must execute the 
defensive assignment given him. After 
he has penetrated and fulfilled his 
basic assignment, he goes for the ball. 
As a result of this system, we have 
had little trouble in having our de- 
fensive men pulled out of position by 
faking backs, since by the time they 
have fulfilled their defensive _re- 
sponsibility the play has unfolded to 
an extent enabling them to move 
quickly for the ball-carrier. This 
system also teaches the fundamental 

(Continued on page 61) 
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PERWSYLVANIAS 


BALANCE 
GREAT PENNBILT BASKETBALL WITH THE 
GRIP-GRAIW COVER FOR FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


Here is the Pennsylvania PB-6 Basketball with the new scuff- every ball with the exclusive Five-Pole construction method 








proof Grip-Grain cover designed for perfect “feel”, ease of for over-all excellence, quality and long wear. The PB-6 
handling and finger-tip control. Another advancement in features the double valve for positive balance. Official in size, 
Pennsylvania’s continuing program of research and develop- _ weight and performance, the Pennbilt PB-6 Basketball gives 
ment. The finest high-quality materials go into the making of __ the ultimate in court performance from dribbling, passing and 


every Pennbilt PB-6. Pennsylvania’s master craftsmen build shooting to sharp, true backboard and rim rebounds. 





SANCTIONED 
For Official Interscholastic Play by National Federation of High Schools. 


















PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 
GooDs 





Pennsylvania won this seal of approval on the basis of top playing perform- 
ance—performance guaranteed by rigorous tests and constantly high manu- 
facturing standards. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. \P / AKRON, OHIO 
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Architects—Porter and Brad- 
ley 

Contractor—The Spiegelberg 
Lumber and Building Co. 

Basketball Floor and Back- 
stops—Welch Planing Mill 

Folding Bleachers—Horn 
Brothers Co. 

Scoreboard—Fair Play Mfg. 
Co. 

Arena Lighting—General 
Electric 

Public Address—Altec Lan- 
sing Corp. 

Clocks—IBM 

Floor Finish—Hillyard Chem- 
ical Co. 





oTTOR NE 


O man-made structure can match 
Nine massive grandeur of Wyo- 
ning’s mountains, nor the state’s other 
cenic beauty but in Wyoming’s $1, 
500,000 War Memorial Stadium and 
Field House can be found what many 
feel is the “best comparison thus far.” 

Thousands of vacationists, travel- 
ing along the Lincoln Highway 
through Laramie last summer, looked 
vith adimiring interest at the huge 
preen-roofed field house and the trim 
18,000-seat stadium next to it. The 

(Continued on page 48) 
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In the blueprint, the rooms under the 
permanent seats on the left-hand side are 
shown. The rooms appearing under the 
permanent seats on the right-hand side are: 
a coaches locker room, football and basket- 
ball dressing rooms, a hydrotherapy room, 
reatment room, corrective room, game suit 
storage room, eauipment storage room, 
workroom and office. 
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Blueprint Key 


, 2,3, 4. Entrance lobby. 

5,8. Women’s restroom. 

6, 7. Men’s restroom. 

, 10, 11, 12. Ramp lobby. 

13,14, 15. 16. Ramp. 

7,18. Corridor. 

9,20. Handball court. 

21. Storage for basketball floor. 
Faculty and visiting dressing room. 
Minor sports dressing room. 
Restroom and drying room, 
Showers. 

Steam room. 
Laundry. 

Clean towels. 
Soiled towels. 
First aid room. 
Boiler room. 














TRAINING DEPT. 


— = = 


| COACHES 


_The pictures show the exterior of the 
ield house and stadium, and the interior 
lews show the portable basketball floor 
ith the folding bleachers in position, and 
the tanherl flooring with the basketball 
oor removed. 
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Basketball Drills 


By HAROLD HAUK 


Basketball Coach, Salem, Oregon, High School 


HERE are literally hundreds of 

drills which may be used to de- 
velop the various skills used in a 
basketball game. However, during an 
hour-and-a-half daily practice session 
only a few drills may be used. Thus, 
it behooves the high school coach 
to select wisely the drills on which 
he will have his boys spend their 
time. 

Here at Salem High School we 
have tried to select drills that fit 
into our style of play and, at the 
same time, are competitive and in- 
teresting to the player. 

Our daily practice starts with shoot- 
ing. The boys have about 20 min- 
utes of free shooting, during which 
time they shoot from their favorite 
spots. Then they pair off and shoot 
games of “21”. Long shots count 
two points and shorts, one. If the re- 
bound from the long shot goes out of 
bounds, the ball is brought in from 
where it went out and the short shot 

















is taken from that point. If the re- 
bound from the long shot is recov- 
ered in bounds, the short shot is taken 
from there. Time limits each boy to 
one game of “21” each day, and we 
run a ladder tournament through- 
out the season. 

Each boy may challenge the boy 
above him, and if he defeats the boy, 
they exchange places on the ladder. 
If a boy loses to the boy above him, 
he must play the boy below him 
before challenging the boy above 
him again. 

Our free throw practice is con- 
ducted in the same way. Each boy 
shoots 25 free throws every day at the 
end of the practice session. He com- 
petes with either the boy above or 
below him on the free throw ladder. 
They shoot 10, 10 and 5 alternately. 

The manager keeps records of both 
the “21” and free throw standings as 
of the last practice of each week so 
that the progress of each player is 
permanently recorded. Our boys are 
always eager to improve their stand- 
ings on the ladders, and it is our 
belief that this element of competi- 
tion during the daily shooting prac- 
tice tends to discourage careless shoot- 
ing habits. It is interesting to note 





AROLD HAUK holds a unique 

record, having taken his Sal- 
em High School team to the state 
tournament for each of the eleven 
years he has been at Salem. In 
that span, his teams placed fifth 
once, fourth twice, second twice 
and took three state championships, 
in 1939, 1940 and 1950. The Sal- 
em teams are noted for their clev- 
er execution of the basketball fun- 
damentals, a fact Hauk attributes 
to the constant use of drills in 
practice. 














that the boys who stay near the to, 
of one ladder usually hold a sim 
ilar position on the other ladder. 
Keep Away Drill. A passing dril 
that we use throughout the 
is shown in Diagram |. Six boys stand 
an equal distance apart, with their 
front foot on the center, or keyhole 
circle. One player is in the middle 
The boys on the circle may pass the 
ball to anyone except the boy next 
to them. The boy in the circle at 
tempts to intercept. If he touches the 
ball, he exchanges places with the 
boy who passed the ball. The boys 
are not allowed to hold the ball, ir 
an attempt to make the boy in the 
circle come after it, but must kee; 
it moving as rapidly as_ possible \ 
bad pass, or a missed or fumbled pass 
is penalized by having the offender 
exchange places with the boy in the 
circle. This*is not only an excellent 
passing drill, since several types ol 
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(Continued on page 46) 
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THE MONITOR. One of the leading shoes foot bones in proper alignment to beat the 
in the complete Ball-Band Basketball line primary cause of muscle strain. 
for Men, Boys, and Women. 


Cushions heel against ‘‘floor shock’’— 
assuring foot comfort to the final whistle. 


eee and what a difference 
these extra features make! 


. Positive Traction Soles 
. Self-Cleaning Soles 
. Reinforced Pivot Block 


AS 1'\/ 
Free, x cE S k 14 . Full-Length Cushion Insole 
Your own Scouting Notebook - High Grade Duck Uppers 
for quick recording and reference on your rivals’ . Easy-Fitting and Light 
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A Fluid Passing Offense 


By TED SCROPOS 


Active Duty, U. S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


N the game of football, as it is 

played today, a fluid situation ex- 
ists. There is no telling where the 
defense will be from one down to the 
next. To counteract such a defen- 
sive strategy, the only possible an- 
swer seems to be to install a fluid of- 
fense. 

Every coach has his own principles 
of play, stemming from the offense 
he knows the best. For him to try 
anything else would be suicidal in the 
running game. A team’s passing plays, 
which are usually only incidental to 
the ground attack, may present a 
Pandora box of tricks. 

Although the professional and col- 
lege coaches have been practicing 
wide-open style of play for years, the 
coach of the small high school has 
continued to use set pattern pass 
plays. Allowing for the inexperience 
of the average high school player, and 
the reluctance of his coach to give up 
the reins, the controlled style devel- 
oped. Something had to be done, 
hence the fluid passing offense. 

The passing game is determined by 
the following: 1. The passer. 2. Pro- 
tection for the passer. 3. Eligible 
men. 4. Defensive coverage. 

The Passer. The high school player 
may get the best on-the-target results 
with the 15 to 20 yard toss, throwing to 


his receiver right after the receiver has 
cut or faked, in order to get the de- 
fense to commit themselves. In the 
button hook pass, the receiver runs up 
to the defensive man at three-quarters 
speed and gets him to commit himself 
by back-pedaling. Then the receiver 
reacts at nine-tenths speed and piv- 
ots so that the ball will hit him be- 
fore the defense recovers. Consider- 
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able practice on timing the toss to 
coincide with the change-of-pace is a 
must. A receiver. always saves a little 
energy to outsprint the defense, if the 
need arises. 

Protection. In the fluid offense, the 
passer is provided with a protection 
cup as is shown in Diagram 1, and he 
should move into it before committing 
the toss. Then the linemen pivot on 


the inside foot to form a tight cup on 
the center. They do not move out to 
block, but wait for the defense to at- 
tempt entry and then step into the 
man with a high block, without hay. 
ing moved the pivot foot. This pro- 
duces a “close the gate” effect. Then 
the halfbacks reinforce any _ breaks 
through the middle of the line, or roll 
out ends that may attempt to slice in. 
The quarterback, by fading back sev- 
en yards, then walking up two yards 
into the cup, has made the defensive 
ends commit themselves and charge 
past or behind him. 

Eligible Men. In the play shown in 
Diagram 2, the three-men-out se 
quence is called for, as a rule. In this 
case more men out would destroy the 
excellent protection of the cup. 

Although we are considering the 
definite pass situation in this article, 
the ends may move out very wide, 
and the wingback or man-in-motion 
may take any place on the field that 
enchances his position as a receiver. 

Sending the man-in-motion to any 
of the indicated spots, or setting him 
there- to be used as a blocker, decoy, 
or pass receiver is smart football. The 
standard or basic plays of a team- 
line bucks and slaps, although execu 
ted one way, may be given a “new 


(Continued on page 52) 
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This unretouched photograph was taken after 50,000 flexings and 30 minutes of standard laundry 
washing. In the ordinary elastic webbing, rubber strands broke and ran back, causing the pucker. 
in PERMOFLEX, strands stayed anchored. Full elasticity remained. 


A Golrenafohmron exclusive for your reams- 
V-FRONT comfort with 


long PERMOFLEX life! 


As the photograph shows, PERMOFLEX elastic webbing 
stands up under strains on the field and severe laundry 
washing. 

For the PERMOFLEX rubber strands are heat-boned 
to their covering yarn—will not run back even when 
broken. 

You know how well V-Fronts stay put! Your boys 
aren’t worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter— 
keep their attention on the game. A glance at the 
construction shows why: The all-elastic waistband 
fits the body contours naturally. So anchored, it lifts 
the pouch, keeps it in place. 

Remember, ONLY Johnson & Johnson V-FRONT 
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Supporters, exclusively, can offer you PERMOFLEX 
elastic webbing. You can identify it by the black stripe. 
Available now in the Trump (3-inch waistband) 
and Rucsy (6-inch waitsband) for greater abdominal 
support. 
Your dealer will be glad to tell you about the new 
V-FRONT PERMOFLEX Supporters. 


* (For sprained or weak ankles, wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC—the Joh & Joh elastic bandage.) 








THE NEW YORK YANKEE BASEBALL CLUB is _ using 
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One Way Football 


By DONALD BEN BOLT 


Football Coach, Kerman, California, Union High School 


Ho” many high school football 

teams display good blocking and 
tackling consistently? How many times 
has a high school coach been heard 
complaining that his boys just will 
not block and tackle, and how can he, 
in making such a statement, insinuate 
that the fault is that of the players, 
not his. He is the coach and what his 
players do on the field is what he has 
taught them to do. Of course, he did 
not intend to teach them sloppy block- 
ing and tackling, but if they do it, he 
is the one who is responsible. == 

Perhaps his method of teaching is 
not simple enough. Does the boy have 
a point of aim? Does he have a defi- 
nite and easily understandable se- 
quence of body movements that he 
must follow with vicious concentra- 
tion to make a successful block or 
tackle? Perhaps the method of teach- 
ing is good, but the player does not 
have sufficient time to practice the 
skill so that he will groove it. The 
latter is probably the most prevalent 
reason for poor fundamentals. 

It seems that many coaches spend a 
great deal of time working on a wide 
variety of plays, which can never be 
completely successful without good 
fundamentals. We have heard of very 
successful coaches who rely on five 

lays, and have even heard a quarter- 
oak in the National League state 
that he relied on five or six plays. Of 
course, he had other plays to vary 
his attack and set up these plays, but 
in the final analysis these five plays 
made the yardage. It is difficult for 
a coach to limit his attack to a cer- 
tain number of plays, since there are 
so many beauties no matter what sys- 
tem he uses, but such a step is neces- 
sary if more time is to be gained for 
fundamentals. 

Now, what plays should the coach 
keep? What type of game does he in- 
tend to coach? If the attack is lim- 
ited, it will also be typed. 

In our opinion, the most important 
single factor in football is the initial 
charge—the ability of a player to react 
with speed and power to any situa- 
tion which calls for a blow on his part. 
It is possible for a football player 
not to be hit during a game. If he 
always hits the other man first, such 
an improbability could be accom- 
plished. A complete system of play 
could very well be based upon this 
one concept. For small high school 
football, we believe that such a system 
is ideal. 


34 


Everything about such a system— 
stance, fundamentals, play construc- 
tion, etc., should be worked out with 
the initial charge in mind. Starting 
with the lineman’s stance, it seems 
that the fastest possible charge straight 
ahead may be attained from the four- 
point stance, Four-Point Stance in 
Football, Athletic Journal, April 1949. 
The stance should be worked on con- 
tinually, bearing the initial charge 
straight ahead in mind, and always 
remembering the fact that each player 
is an individual with individual phy- 
sical proportions. 

Specific rules, such as keep the tail 
low, the feet a certain distance apart 
and one foot a certain distance back 
should be forgotten. We want the 
boy to be in the best possible position 
to drive forward with the most speed 
and power. All other considerations 
are secondary. If a boy can drive for- 
ward best from a stance with his tail 
above his head, his feet a yard apart 
and parallel, then that is his stance. 
He should practice his stance and 
charge daily before organized practice 
begins. During any and every drill, 
or scrimmage, in which he assumes 
his stance, he should be thinking of it 
and of getting started as rapidly as 
possible. 

We want the boy to get the jump 
on his opponent and knock him back, 
rather than make contact and be 
quicker than his opponent to start his 
follow-through. If a boy is lying on 
his back or is even jarred back a few 
inches, his second movement will do 
him no good. Our boys lunge charge 
from the four-point stance off both 
feet, and as soon as contact is made, 
they jerk both feet up and drive their 
opponent back. The difference in the 
time of starting the follow-up between 
the lunge and running charge is 
small, as is the difference in the init- 
ial charge of the two, but a powerful 
and quick initial charge may render 
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useless the quick follow-up of an op- 
ponent. 

It may be argued that a defensive 
man who steps back with the charge 
of such a lineman, then steps over his 
prostrate form, would make the line- 
man look foolish. A player, leaping 
out in this frog-like fashion, however, 
would go seven feet before hitting the 
ground, and for three of the seven 
feet, his feet would still be in contact 
with the ground. Also, the offensive 
man would be going much faster than 
the back-leaper. 

Let us assume that the defensive 
man is exceptionally fast and is able 
to leap back those seven feet and shove 
his man to the ground. If the play 
goes to the opposite side, he is out of 
it. If the play is to go through him, 
and it is a slow-developing play, he 
should stop it. If the play is a quick- 
opener, the ball-carrier will be right 
on him by the time he is ready to go. 
Even if he can recover and make the 
tackle, the forward momentum of the 
ball-carrier should drive him back two 
additional yards. Four yards per play 
is not a poor average. 

It may be further argued, that a 
smart defensive man might dodge to 
one side or the other, and let the of- 
fensive man lunge past him. Against 
slow-developing plays, this maneuver 
should be effective. Against quick- 
opening plays, the defensive man may 
jump to the correct side and stop the 
play, but if he guesses wrong, he will 
make the hole. 

Now, if a system is to be based on 
the initial charge, the plays that make 
up this system must be designed so 
that the foregoing defensive possibil- 
ities will be eliminated. The majority 
of plays must be quick-opening, fast- 
developing plays. Of course, the very 
fact that the system is based on quick- 
opening plays will make the addition 
of a lesser number of slow-developing 
plays effective. 

In order to facilitate the execution 
of these quick-opening plays, the backs 
may be moved up close to the line of 
scrimmage. The time that it takes the 
quarterback to execute a _ hand-off 
must equal the time it takes the half- 
back to hit the line of scrimmage. 
This consideration will determine 
how far back the halfbacks will line 
up. Next, to minimize the danger 
of a defensive man slicing between 
the offensive linemen, a tight line 
can be used. Finally, to speed up the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Defensing the 
Running Pass 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Football Coach, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 


IAGRAM | shows a running pass which proved to be 
our very best pass. The tailback jumps on his third 
step and looks for the fullback, and if the fullback 
has moved out, he passes to the end. If the end stays in 
or is jammed, he passes to the quarterback. Occasionally, 
we can connect with the right halfback or the left end. 


The Jamming 6-2-2-1 Defense 


The teams who defended successfully against this 
running pass have jammed our right end and wingback, 
making it difficult for these men to get free (Diagram 
2.) We can widen our wingback and prevent this. 

One team defended against us by having the left 
halfback take the quarterback in the flat. We feel this is 
very dangerous, since the safety generally cannot cover 
the wingback. It is better always to give the flat to the 
offense and cover the long men. 


Checking Offensive Ends 


Nothing is more discouraging to an end than to be 
hemmed in on a pass so that he cannot run his pattern. 
We have discovered that some ends (particularly sopho- 
mores) will become so upset because of this tactic they 
will actually cry. 

An effective stunt is to have the linebacker face the 
offensive end, slightly to his outside — off his outside 
shoulder. In concrete terms, “right eye, right eye.” In 
this situation, he can force the end to take an inside 
course instead of going outside, his pattern for a run- 
ning pass. 

What might happen eventually is that a smart team 
will have the right end and wingback trade assignments 
so that the wingback goes out for the pass, and the end 
stays in and blocks. However, that is an eventuality, and 
smart quarterbacks are not too common these days. 


The Crashing Six 


Diagram 3 shows the left end and the left tackle driv- 
ing in and attempting to strip the interference. The end 
sometimes will drive in hard and hand fight the inter- 
ference, forcing the runner wide and deep. The linebacker 
plays for the run. We feel that unless the coach definitely 
tells a backer to shoot the gap, it is better for him al- 
ways to play a wide running maneuver as a run, with 
practically no thought about a pass. He must challenge 
the runner early and from the outside. 

A slightly different technique is used with the left 
halfback and the safety. They cover outside and inside 
receivers respectively, if they both come downfield. If 
only one comes down rather deep, and to the outside, the 
safety takes him and calls “go” which immediately re- 
leases the left halfback to come up for a possible run. 

In this play, the center covers the middle for short passes 
or delayed receivers. 
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The right halfback covers the weak-side end man-for- 
man unless the ends cross immediately. If the ends cross, 
the right halfback and safety check men, and our left 
halfback has a possible second man out from the strong 
side. 

We feel that if an opponent has not shown an effective 
running pass, it is sound to rush the left halfback up 
on all runs to his side, and also put pressure on them, 
with the backer on that side. This tactic should hamper 
their wide running attack. 


A Successful Running Pass 


Another variation of our running that co-ordinates as- 
signments of the men with the pass is shown in Diagram 
4. We have the right halfback block the defensive left 
halfback on several plays, but on this particular play, he 
fakes the block and takes a running pass behind the de- 
fender. This play has been quite successful against teams 
who bring up the left halfback, or who keep him frozen 
in a zone. 


The 5-2-4 Rotating Defense 


In Diagram 5, we have outlined a 5-2-4 defense that 
again provides the coach with an opportunity to rush 
the outside halfback to meet the threat of a run. The 
line crashes tight. Then the right end covers the weak 
zone and is alert for reverses. Lhe fullback and the left 
end work stunts, both crash, one floats and the other 
crashes, etc. Now, the four halfbacks are approximately 
7 yards deep and they rotate. As the outside halfback 
rushes, he is instructed to beware of the flat if the run 
becomes a pass, but his major responsibility is to collar 
the ball-carrier. 


The Hook Zone Defense 


In this 5-3-2-1 hook defense, we divide the linebackers’ 
(Continued on page 56) 
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in the line prevails in any play that 
is numbered with 2. It is necessary 
to find out whether or not there is 
a man on the center. The tackle drops 
and takes the linebacker outside on 
his side. Then the left guard makes 
his pull and traps the first man be- 
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Call and Rule Blocking 


|* adjusting T assignments to vary- 
ing defenses, Ivan Williamson, 
head coach of the University of Wis- 
consin, believes that a coach should 
begin with some basic ideas. The first 
of these is to have the tackles use 
word calls. This word “call” involves 
the end, tackle, and guard on the 
side of the play. It tells the ball- 
carrier which route to hit, in addition 
to designating the play-side line. In 
order to supplement the calls, rules 
are the next basic necessity. Rules 
clarify anything that the calls do 
not take care of in the line. In the 
operation against changing defenses, 
the quarterback must also have auto- 
matic check-off plays and specific 
blocking patterns. The specifics are 
numbered. Thus, we have calls, rules, 
automatics and specials. The number- 
ing of the holes for the quarterback 
is as shown in Diagram I. 

Either 2 or 3 is over the offensive 
guard. The 4 hole is either inside 
the inside hip of the tackle or on 
the inside hip of the end. The 6 
hole is the inside shoulder or the 
outside shoulder of the end. Dia- 
gram 2 shows the basic blocking 
over the 2 hole—hitting over the de- 
fensive guard with a trap. 

The backfield operation has no 
effect on the blocking of the line, 
since their maneuvers are independ- 
ent. Sometimes the halfback will go 
through this hole with a hand-off 
from the straight T, on a carry-back 
trap, or on a counter play. The full- 
back could also carry through on a 
carry-back trap. The same blocking 





By CHINK COLEMAN 


St. Mary’s High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


yond the double team. The end is on 
the linebacker. Then the away-side 
tackle cuts across for anybody on the 
line of scrimmage, or for a slanting 
linebacker. The end cuts across for a 
linebacker or passes him up for a 
block at the safety. Both players 
must cut off to the inside. 

Supplementary rules are: The end 
must take the first linebacker in or 
beyond the hole. Then the tackle 
takes the first linebacker outside of 
the hole. The center and the guard 
double team. Then the tackle cuts 
off the first man beyond the man 
being double-teamed and the end 
cuts off the second man who is be- 
yond the double team. A_ coach 
should let the left tackle call first 
and then the right tackle, since more 
plays are run to the right, and it 
will give this tackle more time to 
look over the defense. 

Next, if there is a man on the guard, 
the 2 hole block by the tackle would 
be called as is shown in Diagram 3. 
On this play, the tackle takes over 
the assignment previously given to 
the end, the first linebacker in or 
beyond the hole. The guard takes 
over the tackle assignment, which is 
the first linebacker outside the hole. 
Then the end is on the safety and 
the center and the guard have the 
double-team block. When the spac- 
ing is irregular, where a man is in 
the gap or on the shoulder, the tackle 
would prefer “sock it.” All of the 
other rules apply. He should call “run 
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it” if a man is beyond the center's 
shoulder or in the gap. Four or five 
different backfield maneuvers do not 
change the blocking in the line. Also, 
wedge blocking or a special block, 
could be used in any of these holes. 
In the 3 hole, the blocking would 
be just the reverse of 2 blocking. 
Since the hole is a little wider on 
“sock it” than on “run it,” the backs 
must hear the call. Thus, the call in- 
dicates to the backs, the route; and to 
the line, their assignments. 

On a special play through the 2 
hole as is shown in Diagram 4, the 
end could be the puller on the trap 
With a man over center who is “sock 
it” or “X it,” the end traps the first 
man beyond the double team. 

In the other rules, the guard takes 
the first linebacker in or beyond the 
hole. The center takes the first line 
man beyond the trap. Then the tack- 
le is through and takes the first line- 
man on this side of the trap. The 
end is on the safety. This, then would 
be a named play other than 2 blocking 
or 3 blocking. The rule when the 
man on the center is further than on- 
the-shoulder he is considered, on the 
guard. Diagram 5 shows the “run it” 
or “go it” blocking. 

The 4 hole operation, which could 
involve either a hand-off to the full- 
back or halfback, either direct ot 
counter, has the same blocking fo! 
the line unit, and the same calls are 
used. Diagram 6 shows the 4 hole 
“X it” blocking with the tackle block- 
ing in, the end blocking through, and 

(Continued on bage 58) 
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Exposure for Night Games 


By HARRIS B. TUTTLE and DONALD F. LYMAN 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 


URING the last ten years movies 

have become an integral part of 
successful coaching programs in foot- 
ball. This is true of all football at 
the college level and the many ad- 
vantages offered by a movie program 
have become apparent to coaches in 
secondary schools. Due to the rapid 
spread of this medium of coaching in 
the secondary school field, and be- 
cause a great number of their games 
are played at night under artificial 
lights, it has required that photo- 
graphic manufacturers provide suit- 
able materials for this purpose. In the 
last few years the advent of coated 
lenses, faster film emulsions and bet- 
ter lighting facilities have made 
movies of this type practical. 

For filming night football games 
there are certain minimum re«quire- 
ments which must be satisfied to 
make a success of such a program. 
These requirements may be broken 
down into four different categories: 
namely, the camera, lenses, type of 
film, and lighting facilities. To better 
discuss these requirements we will 
take them up separately. 


The Camera 


The recommended type of camera 
for football movies is a 16mm, 100 
foot roll camera which should have 


the following features: a. Camera 
speeds. At least three including 16, 
24 and $2 frames per second. b. Tur- 
ret. Should accommodate at least two 
lenses. c. Spring capacity. One full 
winding of the camera should run at 
least 15 feet of film through the ca- 
mera. 

Sixteen millimeter film is recom- 
mended over 8mm because it produces 
a larger image when projected and 
is ideal for showing to large groups. 
Also, there is no 8mm film available 
with a fast enough emulsion for pho- 
tographing night football games 
which are played on fields with av- 
erage illumination. Sixteen millimeter 
magazine type cameras may be used 
for football movies; however, the hun- 
dred foot roll type camera is much 
better adapted to this use. 


Lenses 
Lenses for taking night football 


movies should include the following 
features: 


40 


a. Lens speed. An f[/2.0 lens is ne- 
cessary for filming night football 
games with a camera speed of 32 
frames per second on a field with 88 
foot-candles of illumination. This is 
the camera speed favored by the large 
majority of coaches using movies as 
it slows down the action enough for 
study purposes and is still suitable 
for public relations showings. 

b. Focal length. The focal length 
required of a lens is dependent on 
the location of the camera. As the 
camera location varies from field to 
field it is not possible to recommend 
any particular focal length as being 
standard. A competent photographic 
dealer should be consulted about the 
proper lenses to be used on the field. 

c. Lens coating. Lens coating tends 
to eliminate lens flare and internal 
reflection and thus increases the light 
transmission of lens speed up to 20 
per cent. When purchasing new 
lenses, it is advisable to specify that 
the lenses be coated. 





N the April 1948 issue of the Athletic 

Journal there was an article published 
entitled “Football Motion Picture’ by 
Harris B. Tuttle, in which certain foot- 
candle requirements of illumination neces- 
sary for filming night football games 
were given. These values were based on 
tests made up until that time and repre- 
sented the minimum values that it was 
felt safe to recommend for general night 
football photography. The values given 
in this article vary slightly from the 
values published in 1948. At that time 
60 foot-candles of illumination were rec- 
ommended with Cine-Kodak Super-XX 
Panchromatic Film using an f/1.9 lens 
opening at 16 frames per second and 90 
foot-candles when pictures were made at 
24 frames per second. 

This article reviews briefly information 
on cameras and lenses and our latest 
findings on exposure. Practical tests and 

tensive calculation indicate that it is 
reasonably safe to recommend slightly 
lower illumination levels and still obtain 
pictures that will be satisfactory for study 
purposes. These values are now 44 foot- 
candles for 16 frames per second and 66 
foot-candles for 24 frames per second 
and 88 foot-candles for 32 frames per 
second. See Table | for more complete 
information. 

Anyone who has obtained good results 
using the previous values should continue 
to use them. However, persons making 
pictures for the first time and making 
light measurements for the illumination 
of their initial exposure will find that 
these new valves, while slightly lower 
than the previous ones, will give satis- 
factory results. 














Film 


For night football movies it is re- 
commended that a film with an ex- 
posure index of ASA*-80 be used. 
Cine-Kodak Super-XX is a film that 
will satisfy this requirement; that is, 
it will give maximum exposure with 
low levels of illumination. 

Black-and-white films such as East- 
man Kodak's Super-X and Super-XX 
are available in two types. In one 
case, the processing of the film is in- 
cluded in the purchase price, in the 
other, the price of the film does not 
include a charge for processing. The 
former type is designated Cine-Kodak 
Film. The latter types are called Ko- 
dak Blue Base Panchromatic Super-X 
or Super-XX Film. The Cine-Kodak 
Films can be sent to any Kodak pro- 
cessing laboratory and will be _pro- 
cessed and returned free of charge. 
The Blue Base Reversal must be pro- 
cessed by the customer or by an in- 
dependent laboratory. There are 
many independent laboratories equip- 
ped to do this work. 

This introduces another very im- 
portant factor in the exposure prob- 
lem, because the results obtained by 
various laboratories can and often do 
vary from one to two stops in ex 
posure. 

If Blue Base is used and sent to an 
independent laboratory, it should al- 
ways be sent to the same laboratory 
because their deviation from othe 
laboratories will be constant and uni- 
form. 

Unexposed as well as exposed film 
can, of course, be affected by heat and 
humidity. Film left over from the 
previous year, for example, will prob- 
ably be slower and will produce re- 
sults which will appear different from 
those obtained on fresh film. There- 
fore, film should not be held over 
from one season to the next unless it 
can be exposed within the period de- 
signated by the expiration date 
printed on the film carton. 


Illumination 


To obtain the maximum efficiency 
from present lighting facilities or 
when installing a new lighting system 
it is best to consult one of the leading 
lighting companies. 

The following points should be 
checked periodically as they have a 
direct bearing on the quality of 
movies that may be expected: a. 
Lamps blacken with age and should 
be replaced at regular intervals. b. 
Reflectors often become blackened 
from moths, insects, or corrosion and 


should be cleaned from time to time. 
*American Standards Association. 
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c. Variations in line voltage may 
cause umsatisfactory results. If wide 
variations in exposure of the films 


is Fe are experienced, it would be advisable 
1 CX: to have the local electrician make a 
used. check. 

— The following table contains re- 
at 15S, 


with 


commended foot-candles of illumina- 
tion required for various f-values for 
Cine-Kodak Super-XX Panchromatic 


East- Film (ASA-80), as processed by the 
XX Eastman Kodak Company. Films pro- 
one cessed by other laboratories should be 
is in- tested by the photographic method 
1 the listed below. 
; not 16 Frames 24 Frames 32 Frames 48 Frames 

ms F-Value per second per second per second per second 
The 1.4 21 32 43 64 
odak 1.9 or 2 44 66 88 131 
) Ko 2.8 86 132 176 263 

ji 4 175 262 350 525 

yer-X 


odak 
pre )- 
pr )»- 
arge. 
pre )- 
1 in- 
are 
jUip- 


im- 
»rob- 
d by 
n do 


There are several methods for de- 
termining the amount of illumina- 
tion (foot-candles) that is available 
on any field. Probably the two most 
practical and easiest ways are by ac- 
tual test or by using an exposure me- 
ter designed to measure incident light. 

Suggested Procedure for Making 
Photographic Test to Determine 
Amount of Illumination: 

1. Check all lamps to make sure 
they are functioning properly. 

2. Arrange to have two teams of 
players on the field wearing game 


LUIS 





RUBATEX SHOCK PADDING 


ex- i i ° . 
uniforms so that the test will be made Safest for all Athletic Equipment 
under normal conditions. (This is 
o an also a good time to make lens cover- 
d al- age tests.) 
tory 3. Use the camera that is to be used GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION making it sanitary as well as safe. 
ther during the season and load it with a SANITARY - NON-TOXIC Most padding requirements can be 
unr fresh roll of film. (One 100 foot roll The unique cell structure of RUBATEX economically cut from sheet stock 
fl of film is sufficient for this test.) Closed Cell Rubber makes it the most and RusarTex is easy to apply. 
; ¥ 4. Make a series of exposures such efficient safety padding for athletic In addition to athletic uses, RuBa- 
ye as the following. Place the hands over apparel. Millions of tiny rubber-walled TEx has many other applications for 
ohare the _ and run off several frames af- bubbles act as pneumatic cushions to which its cushioning and vibration 
_m oe afi ies so —* ry Mog = smother impact and thus materially | damping properties are ideal. It is 
: ee ere eee reduce the injury hazard of competi- available in natural and synthetic 
‘rom at both ends, sides and middle of the . ; : 
here. ' : a eat tive sports. stocks in soft, medium and firm form. 
€ field, so that the light distribution eae , ‘ ‘ - ; 
over r Rusatex is light in weight and will For more information, write for Cata- 
can also be measured. ; , ‘ . 
Ss it Camera Speed not hinder body motions. It is non- _log RBS-12-49, Great American In- 
| de- a sai ae Se toxic and non-porous. It cannot ab- _dustries, Inc., RuBATEx Division, BED- 
date 2 19 or2 sorb perspiration or other moisture, FORD, VIRGINIA. 
3 2.8 
4 4.0 
5 5.6 
6 Dropped from a height of more than 
. one hundred feet, this egg bounced off 
‘ a three-inch-thick pad of RUBATEX 
, 8 closed cellular rubber without breaking. 
ency RUBATEX absorbed and dissipated the 
- or 9 impact shock equal to a velocity of more 
10 than sixty miles an hour. 
stem 


5. Send the film in for processing, 


ding and upon its return the most desirable 
exposure can be determined and used 
thereafter as the standard exposure. 


Photo-micrograph of RUBATEX closed cellular rub- 
ber shows the tiny individually sealed balloon-like 
chambers which retain inert nitrogen under pressure. 


4 
7 lf K AT f X CLOSED CELL RUBBER 
FOR GASKETING « CUSHIONING e SHOCK 
ABSORBING « VIBRATION DAMPING 


Exposure Meter Method for 
Determining Exposure 





It is suggested that a meter that 
reads incident light be used and that 
the meter has been recently checked 
for accuracy. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Foam rubber 
protective pads 
for hips. 











Foam rubber 


protective pad 
for spine. 


NOW... 
for the 
first time 


foam rubber protective pads in 
basketball pants. Included in the 
new King CB Style pants AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Easily removed from suspended 
pockets when pants are cleaned. 

The new King CB Style 
Basketball Pants are the best 
tailored, finest appearing pants in 
basketball. 

Contact your sporting goods 
dealer now for immediate delivery. 


KING 
Wen 


KING SPORTSWEAR 
(Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
1848 North Wilmot Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 









Football Techniques Illustrated, by 
Jim Moore and Tyler Micoleau. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York 16, New York. Ninety-six 
pages. $1.50. 


Another one of Barnes’ books on 
fundamentals, this one is superbly 
illustrated by Tyler Micoleau’s excel- 
lent drawings. This book, we feel, 
will find ready acceptance on all 
library shelves. 


Defensive Football, by Frank Leahy. 
Published by Prentice Hall, New York 
ll, New York. Two hundred and 
twenty pages. $3.50. 





Most football books combine of- 
fense and defense. This book, to the 
contrary, devotes all of the pages to 
the one subject, defensive football. 
Leahy describes the essential features 
of each of the major offenses, and 
then delves into ‘the five-man line, its 
variations, the assignments of each 
player in a given situation, and then 
handles the six, seven, and eight-man 
lines in the same manner. Chapters 
on pass defense and scouting make 
this book just about the most thorough 
|coverage of the subject of defense 
| there Is. 





| Golf Techniques of the Bauer Sisters, 
| by Dave Bauer. Published by Prentice 
| Hall, New York 11, New York. Eighty- 
nine pages. $2.95. 


While we have personally felt that 
|the golfing form of the Bauer girls 
| was a little unorthodox, we strongly 
|recommend this book for the concise 
|and accurate discussion of stance and 
addressing the ball. The girls’ father 
jauthors the book and through the 
| use of drawings and pictures does an 
}excellent job of golf instruction for 
the beginner and advanced player as 
well. 


Competitive Sports In Schools and 
Colleges, by Harry Alexander Scott. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York 16, New York. Six hundred and 
four pages. $5.00. 


This is the newest of Harper’s pop- 
ular series on school and_ public 
health education, physical education 
and recreation, produced under the 
editorship of Del Oberteuffer. Scott 
has done an admirable job in cover- 
ing such a broad subject. 





NEW BOOKS 





Synchronized Swimming, by Fern 
Yates and Theresa W. Anderson. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York 3, New York. One hundred 
and forty pages. $3.50. 


Primarily for women, nevertheless 
it will be found extremely helpful in 
planning swimming shows for both 
boys and girls. 


Physical Education Handbook, by 
Seaton, Clayton, Leibee and Messer- 
smith. Published by Prentice Hall, 
New York 11, New York. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-one pages. $2.65. 


This handbook is designed for the 
student who is taking required physi- 
cal education as opposed to the text- 
books for physical education majors. 


Corrective Therapy for the Handi- 
capped Child, by Elinor Stone and 
John Deyton. Published by Prentice 
Hall, New York 11, New York. Three 
hundred and fifteen pages. $3.75. 


For the school systems not staffed 
with physical therapists, this book will 
be a real aid in working out the 
organization and administration of 
programs for the handicapped child. 


Learning to Swim In 12 Easy Steps, 
by Adolph Kiefer, Milton and Bram- 
well Gabrielsen. Published by Prentice 
Hall, New York 11, New York. One 
hundred and seventeen pages. $3.00. 


In this book the authors, by means 
of frequent pictures and drawings, 
describe their method of teaching the 
younger child to swim. The three 
authors, all former champions and ex- 
pert teachers in the art of swimming, 
have produced what we believe to be 
the most practical book on_ basi 
swimming. 


100 Handy Hints on How to Break 
100, by Mike Weiss. Published by 
Prentice Hall, New York 11, New 
York. One hundred and eighteen 
pages. $3.00. 


This is a very fine book for the be- 
ginning golfer, and a book that we 
feel should be compulsory reading in 
all physical education classes where 
golf is taught. We like particularly 
the manner in which the author plays 
a mythical round at famed Merion 
Golf Club. 
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EDUCATION — TRAINING — SPORT 


Over 
The World.. 
The World Over 


TRAMPOLINING 


NissEN 
is THE “NAME” 


The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 
dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 
demands of your Gym or Physi- 
cal Education Program. 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINES 


are working throughout the 
world today. Armed Forces — 
Schools — Colleges — Universi- 
ties — Camps — Beaches — Pools 


8 oe * 
MODEL 549-T 
Larger — Lighter — Sturdier 
“A Flashfold Model” 
NISSEN “WEBWING” 
A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 


NISSEN ““MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


“Name TRAMPOLINE Reo. U. S&S. Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Massage Via the Buddy System 


By WILLIAM PLUTTE 
Portola Jr. High School, El Cerrito, California 





ILLIAM PLUTTE graduated 

from San Francisco State in 
1940. Following four and one-half 
years in the navy, he spent a like 
amount of time in the Richmond, 
California, school system. In 1949 
he received his master’s in health 
education from Stanford, and pres- 
ently is administrative assistant in 
the brand-new Portola Junior High 
School in El Cerrito. 











N much of the literature one reads 

concerning training, stress is placed 

on lamps, baths, trainers’ abilities, etc. 

With few exceptions, is emphasis 

placed on the most important indi- 

vidual relative to training—the player 
himself. 


It is assumed probably, that the 
player is obligated to be a passive 
recipient of training room exercise. 
Maybe we all feel that field, or floor, 
exercises are sufficient for his well 
being; yet many coaches are missing 
a good educational, as well as safety 
bet, by not having their players par- 
ticipate actively in training room me- 
chanics. 


To digress momentarily, why do we 
have numerous charley horses, pulled 
muscles and pointers, in mid-season? 
It is doubtful if any coach has ever 
had a team go past mid-year without 
several players being sidelined, due to 
muscle pains. On the other hand, any 
coach worth his salt would never send 
in a player without a warm-up. Then, 
how de we rationalize pulled muscles? 

There are two answers: 1) The 
player has an organic disability (which 
is extremely rare, though possible); 
or 2) He has not warmed-up suffi- 
ciently, or properly. 

What do we mean by warming-up? 
Too often it is thought of literally, 
and players (even coaches) accept per- 
spiration on the brow as the readiness 
sign. Consequently, coaches find 
themselves hampered by the loss of a 
player’s services, due to a pulled mus- 
cle. 

A coach may say, “All of our play- 
ers go through calisthenics before 
every practice and every game.” If he 
has never had a player injured, due 
to organic coldness, then he is proba- 
bly doing a good job of muscle train- 
ing. If the problem has confronted 
him, it might be a good idea to ex- 
amine the probable cause and seek a 
solution. 

As an illustration, we may look 


upon the big, or striated muscles, as 
being comparable to a taffy bar. If 
one attempts to stretch it when it is 
cold it will break. If it is kneaded for 
awhile until it is pliable it may be 
stretched to double its length, with 
little danger of having it snap. 

Thus it is with the muscle. Through 
kneading (or massaging) it may be 
rendered pliable, and _ stretchable, 
without harming it. 

We may carry this concept a little 
farther. By jerking, gently and _per- 
iodically, on the taffy bar, we can also 
stretch it somewhat without break- 
ing it; but the stretch will not be even, 
nor will it be smooth. In addition, 
this type of stretching may possibly 
end in breakage—and at any undeter- 
minable point. 

The foregoing may be likened to 
body muscles going through the ac 
cepted type of warm-up exercises. 

We know that a muscle seldom 
snaps, but it does go into a state of 
contraction in relation to the amount 
of strain, or injury, placed upon it. 

Ideally the well-trained, properly 
warmed athlete, should never suffer 
injured muscles or ligaments. If the 
warm-up period cannot prevent these 
injuries, what is possible? 

To be realistic, we will have to 
accept the fact that there will never 
be an injury-free athletic season, but 
the number of charley horses can be 
lowered through a relatively simple 
process. 

The objective of any warm-up is to 
increase the flow of blood to the mus- 
cles. If ten minutes of practice time 
(and pre-game warm-up time) were 
utilized, the athletes could be prop- 
erly warmed-up. This could be ac 
complished by developing each ath- 
lete into a trainer. 

Without too much of a preparation 
period each athlete could be devel- 
oped into a muscle-kneader. By giv- 
ing him an understanding of the prac- 
tice of massage a buddy system of 
warm-up could be used. That is, the 
whole team would be paired off, and, 
prior to going on to the field, or floor, 
each athlete would receive and admin- 
ister five minutes of massage. Natur- 
ally, it would be simple and practical. 

Many coaches and trainers have pet 
theories on massage that could be 
simplified and taught their players. 
For those who have no specific ideas, 
the human body can be surveyed. 

By plotting off the areas most sus- 
ceptible to injury we find five main 
areas; 1) Neck; 2) Shoulder and arm; 
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*x * BASKETBALL 
VOLLEYBALL x x 


Two New Additions To The Non-Profit Athletic 
Institute‘s Beginning Sports Instruction Slidefilm Series 


“Beginning Basketball” and “Beginning Volleyball” are the eighth and ninth subjects filmed in the Begin- 
ning Sports Series — a non-profit, low-cost audio-visual instruction program. Prepared by outstanding coaches 
and teachers, and distributed on a cost-of-print basis, these sport training slidefilms are designed to assist ath- 
letic, physical education and recreation instructors in the teaching of fundamental athletic skills to groups of 
any size and age. 


Beginning Basketball 


Seven Slidefilm Units — The Game, Passing, Ball 
Handling and Receiving, Dribbling, Pivoting, Shoot- 
ing, Defense — 287 frames in full color. Made 
with the technical advice of noted coaches Dr. For- 
rest C. “Phog” Allen, H. E. “Bud” Foster, and E. S. 
“Eddie” Hickey, representing the National Basket- 
ball_ Coaches’ Association. Basketball teaching at 
its best — the modern “‘silent assistant’ which 
every instructor can use to complement his teach- 
ing. Includes an Instructor's Guide, and a copy of 
the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound. ................. $54.50 
Set, Without Records.................. $40.25 





Beginning Volleyball 


Four slidefilm units — The Game, The Serve, The 
Pass and Set-Up, The Attack — a total of 208 
frames in full color. “Beginning Volleyball” was 
produced under the direction of Robert Laveaga of 
the Illinois Area Council YMCA, noted teacher and 
author, with the approval of the United States 
Volleyball Association. The new, “hard-driving” 
approach to better volleyball, more-interesting 
volleyball. This set also includes a Guide for the 
Instructor, and a copy of the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound $33.00 
Set, Without Records $25.25 





In addition to these slidefilms, The Athletic Institute has produced complete slidefilm instruction kits for Archery 
(200-frames), Badminton (232 frames), Baseball (311 frames), Bowling (146 frames), Golf (198 frames), Tennis 
(249 frames) and Tumbling (108 frames). The Instructor's Guides and Student Manuals, although included in 
every kit, are also distributed separately. Write for further information regarding these and other Athletic 
Institute projects. 
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A wonderful new 
series of how-to” 
sport books 

with drawings of 


basic techniques 


Each volume only $1.50, 
designed and illustrated by 
TYLER MICOLEAU 


Here is a complete teaching manual for 
the coach and a graphic set of lessons 
for every player, each book written by a 
specialist in the sport. Every bit of coach- 
ing advice is demonstrated by hundreds 
of accurate action drawings which show 
the motions, techniques and plays. 
Coaches have ordered these books for 
their entire team! 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES 


ILLUSTRATED 
By Ethan Allen 


a> { < 
reves ont OMS) 
praise ~~ % 
this first vol- SZ s 
ume in the series! Basic fundamentals of 
batting, base running, infield and out- 
field play, pitching and catching, strat- 
egy. Test questions. Already Published. 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 


ILLUSTRATED 
By Forrest Anderson 


Body balance and foot- 
work, tipping, passing 
and retrieving, dribbling, 
basket shooting, pivot 
play, fakes and feints. Complete set of 
team plays. Coming in November. 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
By Jim Moore 

na Every individ- 


> 
te 4 val technique, 
Ae } plus overall 
p) y,) b ‘ team offense 
ta ™ and defense. 
Already Published. 

Yours FREE if you 


order for your team! 


seaaameee FREE COUPON @““eeeee8 


A. S BARNES & COMPANY, Dept. 210 

232 Madison Ave., New York 16 

Please send me for free examination a copy of 

[) BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
at $1.50 

C] BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRAT- 
ED at $1.50 

[] FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
at $1.50 

If not entirely satisfied, I will return the book 

‘or books) within 10 days. Otherwise I will 

send you the purchase price plus a few cents 

postage. If I decide to order a copy for each 

member of the team. I MAY KEEP MY EXAM- 

INATION COPY WITHOUT CHARGE 


NAME 

SCHOOL .. 

ADDRESS 

GHEE sce ces ccccccscces ZONE...STATE...... 


(C Cheek here if you are enclosing full pay- 
ment with this coupon. WE then pay postage. 
Of course, the same 10-day refund privilege 
applies. 








3) Kidney region; 4) Thigh and 5) 
Calf. If these five areas receive only 
one minute of massage each, the coach 
may be pleasantly surprised with the 
athlete’s muscle readiness. 

Regarding the type of massage, one 
must remember it should not be too 
strenuous, due to its brevity. The ob- 
jective is to increase the blood flow to 
prepare the body for more strenuous 
2xercise. 

The best method would be gentle 
kneading. Starting at the point near- 
est the heart, the muscle should be 
worked with the thumb and sides of 
the forefingers. The player doing the 
kneading should not pinch with the 


| ‘finger tips. 


Perhaps the trainer feels other areas 
are important. He can give each ath- 
lete a short course in the type of mas- 
sage he feels is best. This will relieve 
him of a large part of his duties, and 
give him time for other important 
tasks. 

The coach can go a step farther and 
have his athletes go through the mas- 
sage period after practice, or games, 
to taper off and relax tense muscles. 
However, the ten-minute preparation 
massage may pay off by having all the 
players ready for action throughout 
the whole season. 

If a coach has at least an hour for 
practice, he can afford ten minutes of 
this time for injury insurance. 


Basketball Drills 


(Continued from page 30) 


passes must be used, but is also a 
good drill for a defensive player to 
use in intercepting or deflecting pas- 
ses. 
One Versus One Drill. Our individ- 
ual defensive drill is shown in Dia- 
gram 2. 01 has the ball and stands 
with his front foot on the edge of the 
keyhole circle nearest the basket. 02 
stands with his front foot on the 
edge of the circle directly opposite 
him. Then 01 passes the ball to 02 
and moves up quickly to guard him. 
02 may shoot or fake a shot, attempt 
to drive around the defensive player 
and score. When 02 shoots, both play- 
ers rebound and 02 continues to 
shoot until he makes the basket or 
loses the ball. 

After 01 recovers the ball, he as- 
sumes his original position and passes 
the ball to 03 and guards him. After 
guarding each boy in the line, 01 
goes to the end of the line and 02 
takes his place as the defensive player. 
While we consider this an individual 
defensive drill, it is equally valuable 
as an individual offensive drill. 


Warm-Up Drill. Our warm-up drill 
is the common two line lay-up shot 
drill, with an extra man handling 
the ball. As is shown in Diagram 3, 
Ol starts the drill by dribbling in 
and shooting a lay-up. 02 recovers 
the ball, using the correct rebound 
technique, pivots and passes out to 03, 
who reverse pivots and passes to (4. 
04 breaks for the basket as 03 catches 
the ball. After shooting, 01 takes 02’s 
place, 02 moves out and takes 03’s 
place and 03 moves over to the end 
of the line. This drill provides prac 
tice in three important fundamentals; 
shooting, passing, and pivoting. 

Diagram 4 shows our three-on-two 
drill. In this drill, the offensive play 
ers are lined up in three lines. The 
middle boy, 02, dribbles up to the 
defensive player, X1, and passes offi 
to either side. The defensive playe: 
in the hole, X2, then covers the boy 
with the ball and X1 drops back 
under the basket in order to be in 
position to cover either of the boys 
without the ball. If the ball is passed 
back to 02, who has stopped at the 
free throw line, then XI covers 02 
and X2 drops under the basket, ready 
to cover either 01 or 03. 

After a shot is taken, both sides 
rebound until the basket is made, 
or the defense recovers the ball. The 
offensive players are limited to three 
passes, and if no shot is taken afte 
three passes, they must throw the 
ball out and take their places at 
the end of the lines. 01 will be at 
the end of line two, 02 at the end of 
line three and 03 at the end of line 
one. After the two defensive players 
have guarded each group of three 
players, they exchange places with 
two offensive players. 

Speed Dribble Drill. Diagram 5 
shows an early season drill that teach- 
es dribbling at top speed and shoot- 
ing a lay-up shot while driving in 
to the basket at top speed. Two lines 
are formed, with the leader in each 
line having a ball. At the signal, they 
dribble to the side basket at the far 
end of the floor, and after scoring, 
proceed to the basket at the other 
end of the floor. After scoring there, 
the ball is retrieved and dribbled the 
length of the floor and a basket is 
made there. The next boy in line 
recovers the ball, covers the same 
route, and scores at each of three 
baskets. The line finishing first wins. 

“21" Squad Drill. The squad is di- 
vided into two lines, with the first 
boy in each line having a ball. At 
the signal they shoot from about 25 
feet and whether they make or miss, 
the shot is recovered as quickly as 
possible and thé ball is returned to 
the next boy in line. The first side 
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BIKE Strap Supporter with woven all- 
elastic pouch for extra-firm support. 
Unusually comfortable, roomy and free 
from binding. 3” form-fit waistband, 
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Tough contact sports like football . . . ALL sports . . . call for dependable pro- 
tection of BIKE Supporters. 


There’s a BIKE designed for every sport . . . designed, in fact, 
with your help. . . because for years coaches, athletes and train- 
ers have worked with BIKE to provide trusted protection. 
That’s one good reason more athletes wear BIKE than any 
other brand. And it’s a good reason to give YOUR athletes the 
trusted, proved protection BIKE Athletic Supporters provide. 


TRUSTED 
when the 





@ For greater strength 
@ For greater accuracy 
@ For livelier rebounds 
@ For easier installation 


@ For better visibility 


Fabricated from heat-strengthened polished 
plate glass—3 to 5 times as strong as or- 


dinary plate. 


Glass gripped firmly on all sides by wide, 
rigid angle iron frame. No beveling—glass 


has square edges to prevent breakage. 


ie Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 942" 
x %" thick, attached to back by three 
widely spaced bolts to provide maximum strength. 
Only three holes through the glass. Basket mounts 
securely on four lugs which are correctly spaced to 
accommodate official basket (No. 960) manufac- 
tured by Shutt Mfg. Co., Litchfield, til. 


Two steel mounting flanges on each side. 
Bank is designed for any type of suspension. 
Also available with flanges and loop for post-type 


installation. 


Wherever Nurre All Plate Glass 
Banks are used, they win the praise 
of players, coaches—yes, and spec- 
tators, too! Because built into every 


Nurre Bank is extra strength and 
permanence... ever lively and ac- 
curate performance . . . plus unob- 
structed visibility for the fans in 
the end-court seats. 

Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
guaranteed against breakage inci- 
dent to ordinary use in play. There 
has never been a Nurre Glass Bank 
broken in play—in 30 years. 

Specify Nurre—always. Send for 
free detailed bulletin—today. 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Bloomington, Indiana 








to make 21 shots wins. As each side 
makes a basket, the boys count aloud 
4-5-6, etc. This drill teaches the boys 


| to release the ball quickly and will 


break players of the habit of bounc- 


'ing the ball before shooting. This 


drill is used several times before 
we play a zone defense team. We 
stress being in position to shoot before 
receiving the ball. This particular 


| drill is also used late in the season 


when we feel the boys need some 
relaxation to keep them from going 
stale. It is fun and competitive. 
While we use other drills when 
the occasion demands that we im- 
prove certain phases of our game, 
the drills described above are our 
old standbys, and with the excep 
tion of the speed dribble drill, which 
is a pre-season drill, are used regularly 
throughout the entire season. 


Wyoming’s War Memorial Stadium 


(Continued from page 29) 


|final dedication, scheduled for De- 
| cember, is being awaited eagerly. 


Complete utility has been the key- 


| note in the planning of the new 


athletic plant—complete utility com- 
bined with serene and dignified beau- 
ty in keeping with the idea of “a 
living memorial” for all Wyoming 
veterans of World War II. 
Speaking more specifically, the fab- 
ricated steel and brick stadium, which 
cost just under one-fourth of the 
million-and-one-half dollar total spent 


|on the entire project, was designed 
| to provide the best visibility for 18,- 
| 000 spectators, while the single most 


important field house feature is the 
open tanbark floor space, to be made 
available for the use of Cowboy ath- 
letic teams. 

No explanation is necessary to show 
why it is an advantage to provide 


| everyone with the very best possible 


seat at a football game, but the de- 
sirability of making available the 


| largest amount of open practice area 
| under a field house roof, as the prime 
| object of construction, may not be so 


obvious. 
Wyoming's weather is the factor 


| which resulted in the decision to 
| build an immense arena. An incred- 
ulous whistle, and, “Man, this place 
| would sure hold a lotta hay” are typ- 
| ical of the average reaction upon first 
seeing the 34,476 square feet of “out- 


doors” indoors. 
That’s eight-tenths of an acre, 
podner, and the reason it is that 


| size is that all too often in the past 


University of Wyoming teams have 


| not been adequately prepared to meet 
| their competition because of the un- 
| certain spring and fall climatic condi- 


tions which exist in the home of the 


| highest state university in America. 


Under the arched roof, 60 feet 
above the floor level, is now enough 
space for Cowboy football, cross coun- 
try, baseball, track, tennis and golf 
teams to forget the whims of Mother 
Nature and romp to their hearts’ 
content on 130 tons of tanbark. 


Much as he has hampered the Cow- 
boys’ outdoor sports teams, however, 
King Winter’s icy blasts have neve 
dulled any enthusiasm in behalf of 
basketball in Wyoming. On the con- 
trary, basketball has _ traditionally 
drawn both accomplished _ players 
and undivided public support from 
all over the state for Coach Everett 
Shelton’s teams. A 300-mile drive 
through ground blizzards and _ sub- 
zero temperatures has never hampered 
the Cowboys’ loyal basketball fans. 
Thus, the second most important 
field house need was adequate seat- 
ing—for basketball and for other 
functions which fall naturally to the 
state’s cultural center. 

In order to provide for a seating 
capacity of 11,000 (9,000 on the two 
sides of the removable basketball 
court), and to house all the facilities 
of the Department of Athletics, the 
field house total dimensions were set 
at 274 feet in length and 262 feet in 
width, or a total area of 69,680 
square feet. 

This area is roughly an acre and 
a half and may give rise to a new 
nickname to replace “hell's half acre”, 
the popular term for Wyoming's gym- 
nasium which will still house the De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
which for twenty-six years was the 
home of the Cowboys’ famous basket- 
ball teams. 

Approximately half of the 9,000 
permanent seats are of the folding 
bleacher type, rising from the tanbark 
floor 22 feet outside the court side- 
line to the balcony. The balcony 
seats rise at the same angle making 
the sweep-back from the first row 
to the last constant. There are no 
obstructions to vision anywhere in 
the arena and the 62 1,500-watt lights 
provide 89 foot candle power, suf- 
ficient for future television. 

The $20,000 basketball floor, con- 
sisting of 272 self-locking sections and 
350 adjustable leveling blocks, can be 
quickly set in place and taken apart 
for storing. Storage space was a very 
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important item in the overall plan- 
ning and there are some 7,000 square 
feet available. 

Since the new stadium is literally 
just a few feet to the east of the field 
house, the latter was designed to ac- 
commodate concession, ticket booth, 
and rest room requirements not only 
of Wyoming’s basketball crowds, but 
of a major portion of its football fans 
as well. These crowds have come in 
ever-increasing numbers to see Coach 
Bowden Wyatt's two-time Skyline Con- 
ference champions and this year’s 
Gator Bowl winners. 

The north and south head houses 
of the field house are each equipped 
with two spacious concession booths 
and the most modern of rest rooms, 
as well as 12 ticket booths which can 
serve quickly and efficiently a crowd 
buying either stadium seats or field 
house tickets, depending upon the 
season of the year. 

Atop the south head house, as its 
second floor, is the section of the 
building set aside as the War Mem- 
orial cgrridor. This imposing hallway 
which overlooks a beautiful view of 
both Wyoming mountain and plain is 
221 feet in length and 20 feet in 
width. 


In the center of the corridor is to 





|‘ our effort to cover, from time 
to time, new facilities in high 
schools and colleges, we called on 
Wiles Hallock, director of athletic 
publicity at Wyoming, for a des- 
cription of their new War Memor- 
ial Field House and Stadium. 











be placed a case containing the com- 
plete list of the 32,000 Wyoming 
veterans who served in World War II. 
A book of donors at the east end of the 
room will contain the names of all 
those who contributed to the War 
Memorial project — some $325,000. 
Four glass cases will be furnished with 
the trophies, plaques, cups and other 
paraphernalia which have accrued to 
winning Wyoming teams in all sports 
past and present. 

The rest of the building houses 
the departmental offices, locker rooms, 
equipment and training rooms, laun- 
dry, movie projection room, two of- 
ficial four-wall handball courts, wres- 
tling and gymnastics room, “W” Club 
lounge for Wyoming lettermen and 
the press lounge. 

In all, there are six locker rooms— 
one for faculty members, one for 


coaches, and four for use both by 
visiting teams and Cowboy athletes. 
These facilities are 5,000 square feet 
in area. There are 1,684 square feet 
of space for shower rooms and 3,140 
square feet of office room. 
Training room facilities are as fine 
as any in the country according to 
Cowboy trainer, Fred Peterson, who 
is very proud of his 42 by 42 foot 
quarters, partitioned into six separ- 
ate rooms for different types of treat- 
ment. In addition to a small office 
and waiting room, “Pete” has a cor- 
rective room, a hydrotherapy section, 
a treatment room and ample storage 
space for his varied equipment. 
When the University of Indiana, St. 
Mary’s College of California and Co- 
lorado A. & M. join Wyoming’s basket- 
ball team in providing the competi- 
tion for the field house dedication, 
December 14 and 15, the 11,000 on 
hand will be warmed by six distinct 
types of heating. Radiant heat, which 
will warm the floors and the concrete 
balcony seating area, is perhaps the 
most noteworthy of these six. With 
a complete new air supply every eight 
minutes, the arena should never be- 
come oppressive except when the Cow- 
boys are behind on the scoreboard. 
The stadium, which has no cinder 
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WHAT IF 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
WERE ON ‘BIDS’’? 


Imagine what drastic changes in the 
quality of teaching staffs might take 
place if teachers were required to 
bid for their jobs. 


Beware of cut price bids on sport- 
ing goods. When you request these 
bids you must, of course, consider 
the service guarantee and integrity 
of the supplier. A cut rate bid in all 
probability will not be backed by 
this intangible, yet valuable, serv- 
ice. When you buy from your sport- 
ing goods dealer you can be sure 
that the price he charges is equita- 
ble and fair. It does, of course, 
carry a legitimate margin of profit 
so that he can stay in business and 
render you the service and consul- 
tation that you need. 

For better value and better serv- 
ice year after year, buy your sport- 
ing goods from the dealer who dis- 
plays the famous NSGA emblem. 
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track to separate its gridiron from the 
spectators, was dedicated last fall on 
September 23 when Wyoming de- 
feated Baylor University, 7 to 0. Since 
that time, however, it has been brick- 
ed up, sidewalks have been added, 
the graveling finished and the land- 
scaping well started. 

The east and west grandstands each 
will hold 7,400; some 3,200 may be 
seated in the north end zone bleachers 
and more bleachers can be added on 
the south end to bring the capacity 
to over 20,000. The stadium’s first 
row is five feet above the playing 
field level, providing an excellent 
view even from there. Cowboy foot- 
ball followers have discovered liter- 
ally that there is not a poor seat in 
their stadium. 

Press facilities in both the stadium 
and field house are the best. Either 


| can handle close to 100 persons com- 
| fortably and efficiently. 
| circular staircase from the second floor 


A private 


press lounge in the field house to 
the press box in the basketball arena 
is one of many conveniences. 

Although the Michigan State field 
house, principally, and a number of 
other prominent athletic plants, to 
a lesser degree, contributed to the 
planning of Wyoming’s War Memor- 
ial, specific needs and deviations 
from these were the result of endless 
conferences between athletic director, 
Glenn J. Jacoby, University of Wy- 
oming president, George Duke Hum- 
phrey, and the architects. 

The dream of the stadium and field 
house as a War Memorial emerged 
in 1946. August 15, 1949 saw the seed- 
ing of the stadium field started. Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950 found the contract 
awarded and by August 15, 1951 the 
contract was completed. It was five 
years from dream to reality—a not- 
able achievement for so great and 
worthy a project. 





The Basket Is Big 


By CURTISS GAYLORD 
State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


ORE and more attention is be- 
ing focused on the importance 


| of the psychological factors in coach- 


ing.! The necessity of player confi- 
dence is receiving increased empha- 
sis in all sports. Although the coaches 


| realize that a tremendous potential 


exists here, too few of them know 
how to tap this vast resource of 
winning power. What are some psy- 
chological principles to use in coach- 
ing basketball? 

At Brockport, the first psychologi- 
cal fundamental we teach is that the 
basket is big! The rim is almost large 
enough for two basketballs to go 
through it simultaneously. Two balls 


can almost go through the hoop si- 


multaneously, since the diameter of 
the rim is 18 inches and the diameter 


| of the ball is 91% inches. In fact, with 


slight pressure they can—try it. 
When the players realize that there 
are 84 inches of leeway between the 
ball and the rim, their confidence re- 
ceives a big boost. One inexperienced 
coach was extremely skeptical when 
told how large the basket was in 
proportion to the rim. It became 
necessary to demonstrate this to him 
with the aid of an extra goal from 
the equipment room, a ball and a 
tape measure. He was impressed but 
not convinced. “Perhaps that parti- 
cular basket is not official,” he said. 
Finally, a ladder was secured so he 


I. Lawther, John D., The Psychology of 
Coaching, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 


could check the rims on the varsity 
court personally. This experience 
thoroughly convinced the coach. In 
amazement he exclaimed, “You know, 
if you shoot right you have to be an 
expert to miss!” His statement may 
be a slight exaggeration; however, 
here is the basis for an idea in build- 
ing shooting confidence. 

We devised a portable basket for 
demonstrating that the basket is big. 
John Lawther, basketball coach at 
Pennsylvania State College for eigh- 
teen years, used a ladder so that each 
player could climb up and see for 
himself how big the goal was. 

It follows logically that with a 
big basket, the mechanics of the shot 
do not have to be perfect. Players are 
under enough pressure without hav- 
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2 New 1951 Rules 
BASKETBALL score BOOKS 


1. Adams Official Basketball Score 
Book, JLA Sr., 
Rev. No. 4L 95¢ 


Adams Official Basketball Score 
& Scout Book, JLA Sr., 
Rev. No. 4SB 





Postpaid for above prices, or have your favor- 
ite sporting goods dealer order at whole- 
sale prices. 


Ath. Dir. John L. Adams, Dist., 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
619 Buntin St. 





Vincennes, Ind. 
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ing to think that all of the neuromus- 
cular co-ordinations must be perfect. 
Again, there are 84 inches of day- 
light around the ball as it passes 
through the rim. If the mechanics of 
shooting are sound, the player will 
make good a high percentage of his 
shots. 

This leads us to another important 
concept, namely, that a player is not 
off unless he thinks he is. Off nights 
are primarily a mental problem. This 
does not mean that we should be- 
little the problem, however; it is an 
objective starting point in the eli- 
mination of so-called off nights. 
Granted there are some physiological 
reasons for being off, such as poor 
conditioning, shooting off-balance or 
too quickly, or perhaps taking the 
eye off the rim before the ball reaches 
it. An observant coach can detect 
these errors and take steps to elimi- 
nate them. Game statistics may fur- 
nish a clue to discovering psychologi- 
cal problems, which can be dealt with 
by a coach who is aware of the men- 
tal, as well as the mechanical aspects 
of the game. 

It is a matter of fate when a team 
makes only 20 per cent of its at- 
tempts? Is it just an unlucky night 


when the ball goes around the rim 
and off but never in? Rather, success 
is a combination of physical and psy- 
chological skills. It is logical to be- 
lieve that if the shot is mechanically 
sound, it will be successful. Let us 
hasten to add that the mechanics of 
the shot cannot be sound unless the 
player’s mind is psychologically ready. 
Frequently, one hears a player say, 
“I’m off; I’ve missed four shots in a 
row.” If his shot is fundamentally 
sound, he should be told that mathe- 
matically the odds are all in his fa- 
vor, the next two shots will go in. 
With players thoroughly grounded in 
shooting, the best help a coach can 
give is reassurance and opportunities 
for success, with the emphasis placed 
on reassurance. 

Finally, it is important in building 
confidence in the players, if the boys 
can feel they have contributed to the 
team strategy. Perhaps they know a 
good play, or some of the weaknesses 
of the opposing players, or they may 
have a suggestion for practice—the 
possibilities for suggestions are limit- 
less. This is one of the most vital 
approaches a coach can use in deve- 
loping morale and team play. Coach- 
ing can be a democratic process, and 














HINGED 
KNEE BRACE 


LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 


this type of leadership encourages 
the team to do its best. It also de- 
mands the most of the coach. The ex- 
tent to which sound psychological 
principles are developed is perhaps 
the best single yardstick of coaching 
ability. 


From Here & There 


(Continued from page 4) 


this issue), turn on the heat and wet 
down the tanbark . .. William Martin, 
who led his Spaulding High School 
basketball team of Barre, Vt., to two 
successive state championships, takes 
over the basketball duties at Cran- 
ford, N. J., High School. Incidentally, 
Cranford is attempting to avoid tele- 
vision competition this fall by sched- 
uling their football games for Satur- 
day mornings... By all means make 
arrangements to show the film “Bas- 
ketball Fundamentals” to your squad. 
The film shows closeups of the Min- 
neapolis Lakers fundamental plays, 
and is available free of charge through 
the Keds Sports Department, United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. 
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eS pei KNEE BRACE 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


knee-action. 
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* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


elastic fabric. 


%* Costno more than ordinary wrapped 


bandages. 


limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen 
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Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses 
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A Fluid Passing Offense 


(Continued from page 32) 


look” as a result of the man-in-mo- 
tion’s decoy or blocking action. 

The use of any back as a man-in- 
motion will give the defense nine dif- 
ferent views of any one play. 

Coverage. The pass defense of the 
opponents must be considered in de- 
ciding what will work against them. 
Flooding an area against a zone de- 
fense, and forcing a man-to-man de- 
fender to commit himself against fakes 
are the key maneuvers to the whole 
attack. An individual defender’s over- 
eagerness or lethargic coverage of the 
receiver means a touchdown at any 
time—if the pass patterns are adapt- 
able. 

The Fluid Passing Offense. Adapt- 
ability is the number one advantage 
afforded the user of the fluid passing 
offense. 

The immediate front of the playing 
field, as patrolled by the opponent's 
defense, is blocked out into six areas, 
which allow for play concentration in- 
to a specific area at any time, with 
any combination of styles of attack. 

Diagram 3 shows a play which was 
favored by the St. Maries, Idaho, High 
School team. This team was undefeat- 
ed in the 1947 and 1948 seasons. 

The first number of any pattern 
would be the zone entered by the 
left end; the second number indicates 
the zone routed to the right end, and 
the third number directs the path of 
the man-in-motion or the wingback. 

Specifying a particular receiver and 
pattern for him to effect is advanta- 
geous in that the non-receivers have 
only to do a good job of decoying. 


Back to 


The linemen know exactly where the 
ball is to be thrown and converge on 
that area after the pass for lateral 
options. This eliminates long run 
returns of passes that are intercepted. 
In this play, the passer is instructed 
to throw long when a man is covered 
and the receiver may break away to 
get under it. The passer may choose 
to keep the ball on a center buck and 
charge up the middle from behind 
the protection afforded him by the 
cup, if he does not care to use the 
long throw option. 
Receiver Patterns. The use of any 
one of the following receiver patterns 
into a numbered zone is a pass play in 
itself. The fluid properties of this 
style of play are almost limitless when 
one realizes that the ten given options, 
when executed either right or left, 
may strike six different areas, intended 
for any of three possible receivers (Dia- 
gram 4.) 
The ends may: 1. Parallel. 2. Hook, 
hook and go. 3. Angle. 4. W na 5. 
Banana. 6. Cross country. 7. Go deep. 
The man-in-motion may: 1. Go up 
and deep. 2. Angle. 3. Spot, spot and 


0. 

The fluid passing attack should af- 
ford a solution to any situation that 
may arise during the game. This of- 
fense allows the coach to take decis- 
ive action against any defensive weak- 
ness in a matter of moments. The re- 
sulting fluid pass play will be sound 
fundamentally, in that the simple se- 
quences put together to make up the 
entire system may be mastered quick- 
ly and perfectly. 


Defense 


(Continued from page 22) 


1. Team Defense — This is per- 
haps the best spot a coach has for 
psychology. Defense should be empha- 
sized from the first day. A player will 
take pride in knowing that he was 
a member of a team that held the 
opponents to their lowest score or 
relatively few points per game, over 
the entire season. It has been proven 
by an Oklahoma college coach that 
possession of the ball is a great de- 
fensive weapon. His aim is to secure 
the ball before the opponent has 
scored, not afterwards. The team 
should feel the responsibility of the 
opponents scoring or, more important, 
the lack of it. 

2. Area of Play — A coach should 


consider the size of gymnasiums, the 
opponents, and their physical and 
mental condition, and he should have 
the full analysis in his mind prior 
to and during a game. 

Whether factual or psychological 
we do not know, but we say that play- 
ing in an opponent’s gymnasium has 
a marked effect on the outcome of 
our scoring. This margin ranges up 
to 15 points in some games. If this 
is truly a disadvantage, then why not 
get set for a great defensive effort. 
This necessitates scouting, but we do 
this anyway in order to set up our 
best scoring opportunities. It is our 
contention that teams have definite 
offensive weaknesses and certain types 
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of defense should be played against 
them. , 
When the pivot came into promin- 
ence under the old rules, the coaches 
from one of our leading collegiate 
conferences agreed that a certain de- 
fense would not be employed against 
it. Defense was acknowledged. All 
seemed well until one of the univer- 
sities employed a new coach and the 
new coach felt no moral defense ob- 
ligation. By using a certain defense 
he went on to effectively defeat con- 
ference foes. This resulted immediate- 


ly in a complete revision of offense 


throughout the conference. 


3. Statistics — They tell us a num- | 
ber of tales about offense and give | 
the percentage of almost everything | 
dealing with scoring, but not a great | 
deal about defense. Coach Rupp often | 


mentions one of his guards who al- 
ways wanted to know who the next 
player he was to guard would be. 
Many such players can keep a for- 
ward’s shooting to a minimum. A 
coach could try this defense type 
of statistic sometime; and he might 
include the number of offensive 
passes each opponent player receives 
in the forecourt, and his interceptions. 

1. Individuals — Occasionally a 
coach remarks that a certain oppos- 
ing player “got hot” and shot his 
team out of the game. If the coach 
made the necessary adjustments, it 
might have left another open to do 
the same, but the “hot” player should 
have been bottled up by a change in 
defensive strategy. 

We practice shooting from numer- 
ous drills, even devise new ones, yet 
in off-the-record talks we acknowledge 
that the Creator gave some boys an 
eye for the basket while most were 
blessed otherwise. We do not see many 
Davy Banks pass through our gym- 
nasiums, so we try to develop the as- 
pects of the game that are within 
our capabilities. 

5. Styles of Defense — We will 
make no effort to say when and how 
to apply the different styles or types 
of defense. Scholars of the game list 
these conditions fully in their books 
and lecturers at the various coaching 
schools do the same. It seems justifi- 
able, however, to mention some of 
the types that may be employed, such 
as; individual, zone, sliding, forcing, 
switching, combinations, and perhaps 
others. Most coaches agree a player 
must master individual defense in 
order to perform the other types most 
efficiently. 

We took a few boys who had re- 
markable start and stop ability, but 
were only fair in finger skills, and 
they developed into good defensive 
players. This was done principally 
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through this assignment: a player 
should pick up his man at midcourt, 
being three feet in front of him and 
reduce that distance proportionately 
as he closes in toward the goal. By 
using split vision, the player should 
make the opponent his primary ob- 
ject. This resulted in fewer shots, thus 
fewer points; reduced the number of 
offensive passes; and caused offen- 
sive pressing which led to mistakes. 
It also aided in blocking the taller 
boys out of the “tap-in” area. Rope- 
jumping and shadow-boxing were in- 
valuable to these boys as warm-up 
calisthenics. 

Offense — In general, basketball is 
offense and defense and these can- 
not be separated. Any factor that im- 
proves either necessarily is an asset 
to the other. We believe that the 
financial angle has been directly re- 
sponsible for greater offensive em- 
phasis. 

Temperament — Every boy has a 
definite character, which makes him 
an individual. The coach must learn 
this and get to know these individuals. 
He cannot hope to inspire greatness 
as a unit unless he has laid the 
foundation individually. Sometimes a 
team cannot score, and temperament 
seems to be the only answer. This 
factor seems to have little effect on 
defensive play and a coach may keep 
a player sharp defensively through- 


out the season, whereas the scoring | 


ace will invariably hit a slump. 
Rules — Presently, offense is limit- 

ed to one-half of the court ten sec- 

onds after a team gains possession of 


the ball and less than half when ap- | 


lying the three-second rule in the 


oul zone. Defense has neither zone | 
nor time periods and may be executed | 


fervently at all times, void of per- 


sonal contact. This causes many of- | 
fensive players, especially the inex- | 
| perienced, to try forcing the play, and | 


this usually results in costly mistakes 


| and loss of the ball. 
By comparison more fouls are of 

| a defensive nature so the rules have | 
| been altered to aid defense — an ad- | 
| dition of the fifth foul. The three- | 
| second rule is a defensive asset also. | 
| Coaches Rupp of Kentucky, Allen | 
| of Kansas and Hobson of Yale have | 
| presented definite units on defense | 
| and its part in winning basketball in | 
| their latest books. There are others | 
| equally important and interesting I 


am sure, but these are the texts with 


| which the author is most familiar. 


We have tried to avoid bringing 


up controversial matters in this ar- | 


ticle, instead we have endeavored to 
establish a point of departure in bas- 
ketball coaching and to show how 
this point, defense, can be evaluated. 
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sive plans. Defensive plays are an- 
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to pass defense. 
220 pages 
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In 1950 we set defense as the 
major objective and used every mean: 
available to accomplish this goal. It 
paid off handsomely, particularly 
from mid-season on, as we recorded 
seventeen consecutive victories. It 
reached a high when we held one 
of the best teams in the state to 15 
points at half-time in their own gym 
nasium. We concluded the season by 
dethroning the defending state cham 
pions, holding them to 41 points. 


Night Games 


(Continued from page 41) 


1. Check all lamps to make sure 
they are functioning properly. 

2. Hold the meter in such a posi- 
tion so that if it were a mirror instead 
of a meter it would be reflecting rays 
of light from the light source directly 
towards the camera lens. All of these 
readings are to be made from the 
field. 

3. Make readings along the sides, 
ends and middle of the field, and 
note each reading for the final com- 
putation. 

4. Calculate from the meter or re- 
fer to a table with a lens opening. 
Camera speed should be used. 

The preceding information is of a 
more or less general character. Should 
the reader require additional infor- 
mation on his motion picture prob- 
lems, he may write to the Sales Service 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York, and they will 
be very glad to advise him further. 


Defensive Line Play 


(Continued from page 15) 


should be approached with balance, | y—», 
3. The}- 


wide base and short stride. 
tackler should keep his head up and 
his eyes open. He should focus his 
eyes on the opponent’s hips. That is 
the target. 4. The tackler should get 
in close enough to the ball-carrier to 
step on his toes. 5. The tackler’s knees 
should be bent and his body squared 
away. 6. The arms should be wrapped 
around the opponent’s legs and the 
tackler should drive with his shoul- 
ders. 7. Good leg drive and follow- 
through are essential for a tackler. 
8. A tackler should hit and lift with 
one movement. 9. Never push a man 
out of bounds, drive him out. 10. The 
tackler should always finish on top of 
the ball-carrier. 11. Hold on until 
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Immediately after athletic fields are 
out of play .. you’ll want to be all 
set with a turf rejuvenation pro- 
gram as outlined by a Scotts Turf- 
specialist. It’s Nature’s seeding 
time, so plantings just naturally 
develop into thick, deep rooted 
turf that will better withstand 
player abuse next year. Espec- 
ially, when Scotts SEED and 
TURF BUILDER are used... 

for Scotts Products have prov- 

en best for most “big time” 

fields. Write today for rec- 
ommendations and prices. 
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Running Pass 
(Continued from page 37) 


territory into four zones. Only three 
are covered, as is shown in Diagram 
6. We gamble with the offensive 
team, after knowing something about 
their personnel and offense. The line- 
backer on our right plays up close and 
forces the off-side end to take an in- 
side route. He then drops back into 
the hook zone, or out in the flat, de- 
pending upon the signal called. The 
middle linebacker goes to the hook 





7501 RAGLAN WOOL SLEEVES zone on the strong side, and the 
strong-side linebacker goes into the 
flat and plays that territory. The three 
deep men play zones and rotate slight- 
ly to the strong side. 

In this play, the defensive right 
tackle charges aggressively across the 
offensive center and the middle line- 
man charges hard but does not pen- 
etrate. The defensive left tackle charg- 
, mm. Z es directly over the offensive right 

Mi ‘ tackle. Then, the defensive left end 
| charges through the wingback and 
attempts to stop the off-tackle play, 
or force the end run to go deep. 
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The 5-3-2-1 Defense 


With this five-man line, as is 
shown in Diagram 7, we would have 
both the corner men, (the left end) 
and (the left halfback), crash. The 
fullback would be required to cover 
more to his left, and the center to 
his left or in the middle. 

When the left halfback comes up 
fast, he should really take off and 
be ready to meet the runner on the 
line of scrimmage. The right half- 
back will always take the left end 
if he breaks to the outside, either 
on a fast break or on a delay. The 

right halfback should always locate 
| the left end first. 
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like a 5-4-2. A similar defense has 
been used by teams in Canadian foot- 
ball and they have found they could 
obtain terrific coverage by using a 
6-2-4. They are allowed a_ twelfth 
man, but the idea could be the same, 
especially against a team that is not 
too strong on the ground. 

This five-man defense is not easy to 
operate unless every boy does his job 
and bursts in there wide open. Here, 
the strategy is to meet strength with 
strength if a team is throwing fre- 
quently, or the opposing team is well 
ahead of them, and they anticipate 
a pass. This might be termed an 
“umbrella defense” . . . it should stop 
a passing attack. 

We have played a similar defense 
with three and sometimes as many as 
five tackles up front to compensate 
for the fact we are using a five-man 
line. These five must come in hard. 


One Way Football 


(Continued from page 34) 


wide plays, slow linemen can be sent 


through the line to block the second- 


ary. 

This general squeezing together of 
the offensive unit will undoubtedly 
be met.by the defenses encountered. 
If the defense moves most of its power 
to the inside, the admittedly weak- 
ened outside plays will be more ef- 
fective. Also, the defense will be 
forced to match our most worked on 
fundamental, the initial charge. 

Now, in choosing plays to fit this 
one way system of football, we will 
adhere to the idea of simplicity. From 
the T formation, we use three plays 
as a basis for the system—a pitch-out 
around end, a hand-off inside tackle, 
and a cross buck. Every play we use 
appears to be similar to one of these 
basic patterns at the start. The num- 
ber of possibilities from these three 
plays is so large that one of our big 
problems is to limit the system. We 
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Master Champ-equipped 
schools include: 

University of Wisconsin 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Denver Public Schools 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Sr. High 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Public Schools 
McGill University 

University of North Carolina 
Goshen College 

University of Chattanooga 
College of William and Mary 
Roosevelt High, Honolulu 

— and hundreds of others! 


COMBINATION 
Role @ Tome bys. 


“one- 

key 

*7] control" 

tee’ so convenient 
for school 
staff 


easily" 
students 


Board 
members 


“The price 
is easy 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 16 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 


for | 7 ted padlock 








Master [ock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. © Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactnne 

















NOTE 


The expert workmanship in the cleansing and reconditioning 


of athletic equipment by this old established institution— 


Shoes — Balls — Foot- 
ball — Baseball — 
Hockey 
Sporting Goods 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 

















There is a Clebar stop watch for every precision 
timing purpose. Write for new FREE catalog 
which illustrates more than a score of models. 


the stop watch of 
split second accuracy 


#390 

1/10 second timer, 15 minute 
register, 7 jewels, non-mag- 
netic, start, stop, start again 
from crown, side push for fly- 
back. For close timing. 








CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


—If Your School Needs 
aScoreboard..... 
Find Out About 


SHADOGRAF 


SCOREKEEPERS 


pivaerieats the many extra features 

not found in any other combination 
control panel and scoreboards. Simplic- 
ity of operation ... even a child can 
run Learn how score is projected faster 
. » » how it is possible to correct an error 
simply by pushing a_ reverse button. 
Find out about the smart appearance... 
the excellent readability in the brightest 
gym .. . the resonant type horn that 
sounds automatically at the end of each 
quarter ..., the rugged construction .. . 
trouble-free mechanism that requires a 
minimum of service over many years of 
use. Discover how simple installation is 

- anywhere in the gym. Learn of the 
many combinations manufactured by us. 
All fully guaranteed. 

See your sporting goods dealer — or 
write direct 





SCOREBOARD (top illus.) 52’%2"’ long, 32%2’’ high, 
12” deep. Large 2!” timer. 9’ numerals. 

CONTROL PANEL (bottom illus.) 2 reverse buttons... . 
home and visitors. Reset button clears board, turns off 
projection lamps. 


HORN TIMER 
ON ‘°°? OFF 
QUARTERS 


HOME VISITORS 


REVERSE FORWARD REVERSE FORWARD 


COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC 


e 
WILL NOT JAM 


SHADOGRAF MFG. CO. 


cone. J ANCHOR, ILLINOIS 
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usually end the season with six plays 
that go to both sides, plus about four 
which go to one side only. These in- 
clude passes as well as running plays. 

Also, in the interest of simplicity, 
the blocking assignments for the line 
are made according to the hole 
through which the play goes. A line. 
man must learn his assignment for 
each hole, then he does not have to 
worry about the play, except for des. 
ignation of the hole. Blocking for 
passes is designated by the basic play 
from which the pass develops, there- 
fore, three blocks for passes must be 
learned. 

Now, the time saved in learning to 
execute such a system can be used for 
more work on fundamentals. With 
this added work on fundamentals, and 
with more work on the execution of 
each play, the small high school foot- 
ball team should be a more effective 


| machine. 


Call and Rule Blocking 


(Continued from page 38) 


the guard pulling and trapping the 
first man beyond the tackle. 

In the 4 hole, if there is a man in 
front of the center, the center should 
always take him. This man is con- 
sidered on, if he is on the center's 
shoulder. Diagram 7 shows the “sock 
it” block used in the 4 hole. Here 
the end blocks out, the tackle blocks in, 
the guard is around and the center 
is on the man over him. Either the 
fullback or halfback may carry the 
ball. 

In the “run it” play, shown in 
Diagram 8, the guard blocks in, the 
tackles block out, and the end goes 
through. If there is a man outside 
the end, he should be let go, since 
the play is inside. “X it” blocking and 
“sock it” blocking are the same for 
the 6 hole as for the 4 hole. Dia- 
gram 8 shows the basic 6 hole block- 
ing—the end is in, the tackle is around, 
or through, and the guard is pulling. 

In the 8 and 9 hole blocking, calls 
are used that would indicate whether 
an end is going to take a man on 
the line of scrimmage or whether he 
is going to take the linebackers. These 
calls would tell whether a back is 
going to take the end of the line, 
or the linebacker. All of these plays 
are designated by the same calls so 
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that if he gets a “go” call, as far as 
the defense is concerned, this man 
might be trapped, he might be run- 
ning inside the tackle or outside the 
tackle, or around end. 

Another idea which may help again- 
st looping defenses and changing de- 
fenses with slants, is to vary the line 
spacing a great deal to put pressure 
on the defense. The defense will have 
to cover a larger and broader area 
which will make slanting and looping 
less effective. 


036! 
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The Cup Defense 


(Continued from page 18) 





erally play the end first on long 
yardage and smash over the tackle 
on short yardage. This is not a set 
procedure, however, since the indi- 
vidual may use his own judgment 
in determining his angle of charge. 


End Play 


Our ends have a_ considerable 
amount of freedom of movement and 
operation. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain basic maneuvers that are em- 
phasized in teaching end play. We 
allow the ends to select any stance 
they would like to use, and then ad- 
just the stance to meet the varying 
situations they are called upon to 
face. Since our ends vary from year 
to year in size and body build, we 
find them using various stances with 
success. 

“Get across the line of scrimmage” 
is drummed into the ends continually. 
Two steps will generally get the ends 
into the proper position for their 
part of the cup defensive alignment. 
They must diagnose the play quick- 
ly. If it is an end sweep, they should 
endeavor to keep from being out- 
flanked and fight off the blockers, 
while giving ground laterally to the 
sideline. If the play comes directly 
at the ends, they are to drop to one 
knee, grab legs to pile up the inter- 
ference, then go to the ball-carrier. 

A flanker presents a special prob- 
lem for an end, in that he must be met 
by a change in defensive tactics. Our 
ends are instructed to widen out a 
little, but at the same time check 
their spacing with the tackle, so that 
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What major league 
baseball player holds the 
record for most bases 
stolen in one inning? 


JOSH DEVORE of the 
New York Giants stole 
4 bases in one inning— 


June 20, 1912. 


For championship performance in 
Award Sweaters, the right answer 


all ways is YEARITE — the handsome, 


rugged-wearing sweaters that 


score high in quality, in craftsmanship 


and in unbeatable value! 


FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER WRITE TO 


* Registered Trade Mark 


YEARITE SPORTSWEAR - BUNNY KNIT SPORTSWEAR 


TIGER TOUGH F 


114 BLEECKER STREET - 


14 me) oka 


N THE ROUGH 


NEW YORK 12, N.Y 








Send for Free Catalog 


| GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO., Dept. A10 


| San Pedro, Calif. 








FLEECE LINED SPORTSWEAR 


Processed for School Activities 
With Desired Name & Design 
OUTFIT YOUR GYM CLASSES, TEAMS, 
CLUBS, FRATS, SORORITIES, Etc. 


SWEAT SHIRTS $17.50 per doz. 
ine Yarn, Full Cut Youths—$14.50 d 
CARDIGANS 27.50 per doz. 
Button Down, Patch Pkts. youths—$24.50 d 
May be secured without processing 
at a 15% discount. 
HEAVYWEIGHT SWEAT SHIRT $47 00 

& MATCHING SWEAT PANTS % 
(In all athletic colors) Per doz, 
SPECIALS ON PRINTED “T” SHIRTS 
GIRLS’ POLOS—exclusive $13.50 d 
HEAVYW’T “T” SHIRT—colored $12.00 d 
(Blue, Scarlet, Maroon, Orange, etc) 
Samples on Request 
Write for quantity discounts and price 
und information on all athletic apparel and 
eaninment, FREER Catalnene 


RICHARD SMITH CORP. 


217 Centre Street New York 13. N.Y 











COMPACT—In closed 
position Berlin EZ-A- 
WAY Bleachers permit 
maximum floor space. 





























Our trained seating spe- 
cialists are well-equipped to 
aid you with your seating 
problems, to design bleach- 
ers with absolute safety as 
the first factor, yet effecting 


economy by simplified design and mass 
production techniques, while giving you 
complete flexibility in bleachers for indoor 
and outdoor applications. Write for com- 
plete details. 

In addition to bleachers, we specialize 
in designing and constructing athletic 


equipment devices such as, Goal Posts, 
Basketball Backboards, Hangers (indoor- 


arrangement, 
assuring added 
safety and ease 
in operation 
Overall weight is not cen- 
tralized in a small area. 
Wheels are interchangeable. 





BERLIN CHAPMAN 
1S ONE OF 
WISCONSIN'S 
LARGEST 
FABRICATING 
PLANTS 





outdoor), Baseball and Softball Backstops, 
Flag Poles, etc. 


Our engineering staff is available to help you with any local 


problem. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 


BERLIN - WISCONSIN 








An outstanding mechanical device 
which will develop the dribble. 


TO LEARN TO DRIBBLE USE 
THE BASKETBALL BLINDERS 


By the use of the Basketball Blinders, the player 
can quickly learn the art of dribbling and 
save himself years of hard work on the 
dribble. 

This blacking out zone of the Basketball Blind- 


ers compels the player to dribble by sense of 
touch and rhythm . . . the right way to dribble. 


COACH: 


Speed up the development of your dribblers 
so that you can avail yourself of this valu- 
able fundamental. 


The Basketball Blinders are made of heavy 
durable white, black, and black and white 
plastic to meet rough usage and constructed 
to fit all players. 


Adopted by 600 schools and colleg 
Prices: Half Dozen $5.00: Full Dozen $9.00. 
Plus postage. 


MOHAWK VALLEY SPORTS, INC. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 














‘It's Tops at the Big 
Colleges and Schools: 


Also at Major League Ball Parks 


A HYPER-HUMUS ball field is a SAFE 
| field. It does for the football or baseball | 
| field what the padded mat does for the 
| boxing or wrestling ring. Protect players— | 
treated | 


Insist upon a HYPER-HUMUS 
field. 


of topsoil for your grass seeding. And the 


| cost will be !ess than for buying and apply- 
| ing ordinary topsoil. Ask us to explain. 


Write for informative literature 
Consult your dealer in horticultural supplies 


jest 
os 


Newton, N. J. 


H 





| 
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| With the aid of HYPER-HUMUS you can | 
| convert raw subsoil into the finest quality 





the end will not be drawn out too 
far and thus leave a big gap. If the 
flanker attempts to block the end in, 
the end fights him off with his hands 
and works laterally toward the side- 
line. If the flanker goes downfield, 
the end comes back to his normal 
position and plays his territory. 

If the play goes off-tackle on his 
side of the line, the end may close 
the gap and dive in to help the 
tackle stop it. When the play starts 
toward the opposite side of the line, 
the end should watch for the re 
verse or cutback, trail the play cau- 
tiously and always take care of his 
own territory. Diagram 4 shows the 
basic position assumed by the end 
and the direction of his charge. It 
will be noted that the T formation 
ends do not smash a great deal, but 
take their two steps, then move to 
the ball. 

Diagram 5 shows the end crash- 
ing against a single wing offense, 
with the tackle and linebacker cov- 
ering territory against a running 
play. These three men work as a 
unit, have their own defensive sig- 
nals, and they must check with each 
other in regard to varying the charges 
used by the tackle and the end. 

Now that we have considered the 
individual assignments of the guards, 
tackles, and ends we can get the over- 
all picture of the cup defense. In 
meeting the T attack with this de- 
fense, the penetration of the linemen 
should be rather shallow. Diagram 
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‘6 shows the angle of the charges; 
about a one-yard penetration, and 
then moving either right or left de- 
pending on the direction in which 
the play goes. 

Diagram 7 shows the cup defense 
being used against a single wing 
formation. Note that a little deeper 
penetration is desired; about two 
yards, and also the ends crash more. 
' The advent of the two-platoon 
system_has placed an increased em- 
phasis on defensive play. More comp- 
licated defenses can be used, be- 
cause the defensive unit works on 
defense practically all the time, while 
the . offensive unit concentrates on 
offensive tactics. It is with this in 
mind that the cup defense has been 





designed for use as a basic defense. | 


Defensive Strategy 


(Continued from page 26) 


of getting across the line of scrimmage 
and eliminates, to some extent, the 
bad habit of raising up to watch the 
ball before making the initial charge. 
Most important, however, is that by 
using this system we have achieved 
a variety of defenses through the use 
of signals. These defenses do not 
put a strain on the ability of the 
junior high school player. 

This system, of course, is no sub- 
stitute for teaching good tough de- 
fensive fundamentals. It will, how- 
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... The Economy towel buy 
Because they last LONGER 


Woven of long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns for extra 
strength, McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk school towels are 
today’s answer to greater savings for school budgets. Each full 
sized (20” x 40” shrunk) towel is designed with a color stripe at 
the side for extra strength in the center. Each has a long life of 
350 to 500 launderings and uses. Write for complete information 
on the McArthur towel plan today. 


GEO. M c A BR t H U i BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Dr., Eggertsville 21, N.Y.’. 














ROPHIES 


for Champions 


Walnut 


Wood Base wn Feige Ghvauls 


TROPHIES, PLAQUES, 
CUPS, MEDALS and 
BALL CHARMS 


See the NEW No. 52T “TROPHIES for Cham- 
pions” Catalog at your Favorite Sporting 
Goods Store or write for the name of the 
nearest Authorized Dealer. 


...F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


Manufacturers Since 1872 


559 WEST 59th ST. CHICAGO 21, ILL 








For further information 
see Service Coupon 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


NEW ITEMS 


UBATEX is unlike sponge rubber, in that the 
cells are individually sealed and are not inter- 
connected. The cells are filled with inert nitrogen 
under pressure. Rubatex cannot absorb fluids, even 
at the cut edges, is exceptionally resilient, and for 
these factors has gained such ready acceptance in the 
athletic trade. The interesting catalog pictured here 
describes the method of manufacture and its many 
properties. Catalog may be secured from Great Amer- 
ican Industries, Inc., Bedford, Va., or by using the 
service coupon. 





HE new Rawlings “Accelerated” softball is a real 
honey and nothing but the finest workmanship 
and products have gone into its manufacture. They 
begin with Private Estate kapok which is formed 
with newly designed steam injection equipment to 
reserve the original life and resiliency of the kapok. 
n the double “Gum Winding” process, the yarn is 
passed through a vat of latex rubber, thus forming 
a permanent bond from the kapok to the outer cover- 
ing. Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis 3, Mo., or use the 
service coupon. 





H*? trouble finding suitable gymnastic pants? 
These put out by the Gymnastic Supply Co., 
are truly of championship caliber. They are made 
of 100 per cent white virgin wool flannel and every 
pair is individually tailored to exact measurements. 
The pants feature a side zipper, to keep the front 
wrinkle free, snugtex around the waist to hold the 
jersey securely, a reinforced crotch and elastic cuff 
strap. Available from Gymnastic Supply Co., Dept. 
Al0, San Pedro, Calif. 





HE new 1951-52 fall and winter catalog of the 

Ohio Kentucky Mfg. Co., is ready for distribution 
and what a beauty it is. This 32-page catalog lists 
their complete line of footballs, basketballs, volley- 
balls, soccer balls, boxing gloves and striking bags. 
Also listed, is the entire line of baseball gloves, mitts 
and rubber covered inflated goods. Catalogs may be 
secured from the Ohio Kentucky Manufacturing Co., 
School Department, Ada, Ohio, or by using the ser- 
vice coupon. 





— Fred Medart Company has just announced 
the addition of this new Hand Manuometer to 
its rapidly expanding line for physical therapy de- 
partments. The manuometer is constructed of brass 
and is heavily chrome plated. All the springs are 
protected by shields and the hand grips are grooved 
to fit the hands. The machine will measure a hand 
grip strength up to 200 pounds and features a read- 
ing pointer which remains in position until it is 
reset. Fred Medarts Products, Inc., 3535 De Kalb 
Street, St. Louis 18. 
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ever, assure the coach that the tough 
linemen will not waste their tough- 
ness by fighting their way continually 
to the wrong spot. 

In order to obtain maximum effic- 
iency, special instructions should be 
given to the defensive quarterback 
and the defensive drills should be co- 
ordinated with scouting reports. Min- 
or adjustments may be made to meet 
the specific problems presented by 
specific teams. If a ball club can 
handle a slightly more complicated 
series of signals, it is possible to build 
on this system by adding a criss-cross 
signal, (Diagram 12), and crossing the 
ends and tackles. Then it is well to 
add a back-up signal, (Diagram 13), 
in which the center guard would 
drop back and the two inside backers- 
up would charge. There is always 
the danger, however, of developing 
a system that is too involved for be- 
ginning players. 

Simplicity is the key to successful 
junior high school football. 


Quarterback Quizzer 


(Continued from page 6) 





The third law of effect is evidenced 
through the personal satisfaction re- 
ceived from a job well done. 

It has been our experience, in the 
past, that youngsters neglected to read 
assignments in books. The other al- 
ternative which we faced was to use 
practice time. We could not spare 
too much of the latter so our quarter- 
backing suffered. 

Now our boys enjoy quizzing each 
other or working alone. The results 
are reflected in seeing our quarter- 
backs maintaining a calm, confident 
attitude, rather than one of uncer- 
tainty. 








SPORT BOOKS 


Rare Out of Print New 
Ask for Sportalogue No. 73 featuring books and 
guides on ALL sports and physical education. 
SPORTSBOOKS 
42 Church S. New Haven 10, Conn. 
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Baltimore Shows the Way | 


(Continued from page 16) 
| 
physical education for the Baltimore Public! 
Schools, sent us a brief report of their method of! 
operation. We present here some of the highlights | 
of the Baltimore plan. | 
In July 1934, the school board appointed a com-| 
mittee to study the situation. The problem! 
that the committee faced was basically the problem! 
so many conferences face, namely, the matter of! 
inequality among the schools. Certain schools are! 
“have” schools, while others are “have not” schools. ' 
As the competition for the sporting event dollar 
increased, the “have not” schools suffered at the 
gate and were forced to curtail their programs. 
The committee was successful in securing an 
allocation of $17,000 from the department of edu- 
cation with which to help those schools that were 
not so fortunate in producing winning teams. 
With the increase in the number of schools and 
the ever-mounting cost of athletic equipment, the 
amount mentioned above was far from sufficient 
to support the full athletic program that was de- 
sired. During the school year 1946-47, after a ser- 
ies of meetings, the school board and department, 
of education were found to be in full accord as to, 
the importance of athletics as a part of the educa-, 
tional program. The result was that the school, 
board decided to appropriate sufficient funds from , 
the general educational budget to support the pro-, 
gram completely. | 
This, we believe, is the crux of the whole situa- 
tion and have repeatedly so stated in these pages. | 
The majority of educators are in agreement on the | 
value of athletics in the field of education, but for | 
some reason or another feel that athletics must be | 
self-supporting. . l 
Several years ago we were asked to sit in on a| 
meeting in Washington, called for the purpose of | 
drafting federal legislation for grants in aid to the | 
states, with a view toward bettering physical educa- | 
tion and recreation. At one point in the two-day | 
meeting we asked if it was the intent of the legis-! 
lation that the funds might also be used for inter-! 
scholastic athletics. Had any doubt existed in our! 
minds that athletics was gaining the status we had! 
so long advocated, it was quickly disproved by the! 
chorus of negative answers. | 
As a result of the Baltimore experiment, there! 
is no longer any competition for schedules and the! 
resultant animosity among the schools which do not! 
receive a desirable schedule. There is a well-round-| 
ed program among all the schools and a reduced | 
admission charge for football and basketball games, | 
and no charge whatsoever for the other athletic 
contests. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 
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MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 3, See advertisement 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog 
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Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1,17, [1 Catalog 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 19, See advertisement 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 54, (C] Special coaches’ catalog 
Converse Rubber Co., 23, [] Information “All Star’ basketball shoes 
Hood Rubber Co., 21, [] Free, new 1951-52 edition “Basketball 
Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen (] Free, Scouting Netebook 
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Riddell, Inc., John T., 43, (] Information Riddell basketball shoes 


CLOTHING AND LETTERING 


Bunny Knit Sportswear, 59, 
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[] Catalog 
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Porter Corp., J. E., 7, Information Porter basketball beckstops 

Precision Athletic Goggle Co., [] Free, brochure 

Shadograph Mfg. Co., 58, C) Information 


Free, literature 


O00 ooooo0o0 


Universal Bleacher Co., 37, ( Free, complete catalog 
SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 53, (] Catalog D 
TOWELS 


McArthur & Sons, George, 61, [[] Information McArthur school towel plan 





FLOOR FINISHES 
Consolidated Laboratories, (0 Free, brochure 
Inc., 49, 


Hillyard Sales Co., 55, (] Information “Hil-Tex” seal 


TURF PRODUCTS 


(1) Informative literature 
[-] Recommendations and prices 
() Information “Tractoraire” 


Hyper Humus Co., 60, 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 55, 
Soilaire Industries, 25, 


RUBBER BALLS 


(0 Information “Pennbilt PB-6” basketballs 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 27, 
(] Information XF9 footballs 


Voit Rubber Corp., W. J., 8, 


RECONDITIONERS 


Arrow System, 57, _] Information 


Ivory System, Cover 4, [] Add name to “Observer” list 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment (] Information 
Corp., 5, 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., 35, [] Information baseball gloves 
AWARDS & TROPHIES 
Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 61, [] Information 
WATCHES & TIMERS 
Clebar Watch Co., 58, [] Free, catalog 
FILMS 
Association Films, 54, [] Free, film catalog 
Athletic Institute, 45, [] Information films, “Beginning Basket- 
ball’ and “Beginning Volleyball’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 
National Sporting Goods C) Information 
Assn., 50, 
NEW ITEMS 
Gymnastic Supply Co., 62, See advertisement 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 62, [_] Information 
Ohio Kentucky Mfg. Co., 62, [] Information 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., 62, [] See advertisement 
Rubatex, 62, (] Information 
BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 
Adams, John L., 50, [] “Official Basketball Score Book,” Rev. 
No. 4L, 95 cents 
C Official Basketball Score & Scout Book,” 
Rev. No. 4SB, $1.25 
Barnes Co., A. S., 46, [] “Baseball Technioves Illustrated,” 
E‘han Allen, $1.50 
C] “Basketball Techniques Illustrated,” 
Forrest Anderson, $1.50 
(Football Techniques Illustrated,” Jim 
Moore, $1.50 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 54, (] See advertisement 
Sportbooks, C] Free, Sportatogue No. 73 
Couvon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT ATHLETIC 
TAPE JOINS PRO-CAP REGULAR 





Pro-Cap Husky — Featuring 
the Same Non-Irritant Mass on 
a Rugged Lightweight Backing 





nAmAt 


me | sc raapyomane = Be MJ ® Pro-Cap Husky is the new Seamless 
ete ‘a AW SI A Athletic Tape specially made for those tap- 
- 21 nN sila ing jobs that do not require the support of 
.. 60 T Nee ; a heavyweight tape. And, because we are 
libs able to use a lighter textile fabric, we can 






















over 4 
«none ass along savings to you 
cee “ADEN, TRAINING TAP ortio”® P g 8 _— 
NER REL CLIMATIC avt : , re 
42 1 cin coarse WE Little or No Skin Irritation 
gen Lie P * : - 
56 * Att Achle oe for Light Taping—Pro-Cap Husky Seamless Pro-Cap Husky contains the same 
6 Sweem in the red and white tube. Ideal . ‘ - : 
++ Ol a AY : exclusive adhesive mass — incorporating 
pala: (Tin for bandaging and taping where i 
57 . S WA strongest support is not neces- fatty acid salts—that has made Pro-Cap 
2 a sary. The lighter fabric means Regular such an outstanding success. 
. 60 extra comfort, too. Independent clinical tests prove that Pro- 
50 Cap tapes cause little or no skin irritation, 
- minimize itching, stick better. 
a Trainers Report Savings and Convenience 
- with Seamiess Tapes 
-53 E SEAMLESS ausser i ee . . +4 99 ee 
. 6 i an Leaves virtually no sticky deposit.” “No 
oi more benzine baths for my boys.” “Hardly 
any bothersome cleanup with Pro-Cap 
isan . P 
"54 Tapes.” Trainers know this means faster 
; For Strong Support— Pro- treatment of athletes... fewer instances of 
in “= ge ne “ae wea benzine irritation...lower benzine expenses. 
1, 17 an ue ube, or taping 
43 and strapping those portions Order the athletic tape trainers prefer — 
a i 
atheroma Seamless Pro-Cap Husky or Seamless Pro- 
ee of a heavyweight tape Cap Regular. Use the right Seamless tape 
over 3 with high tensile strength. for the right job—and you'll never use 
- ordinary tape again. 
(25 
1, 17 
..-62 
FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 











THEY COME AND GO LIKE THE TIDE 
... IN AND OUT 


In a short time now our experienced athletie_reconditioning 
salesmen will be starting out in our modern IVORY SYSTEM 


Fleet of Cars. 


Almost at once we will get reports about some new concerns 
in the reconditioning field — this procedure has been going 
on for years. 

Over the years we have seen innumerable, inexperienced so- 
called reconditioners come and go—like ships in the night— 
while the IVORY SYSTEM kept on sailing its steady progressive 
course, 

Don't entrust your valuable athletic equipment to unknowns. 
Play safe—place your equipment in the competent, experienced 
hands of the IVORY SYSTEM — and forget your athletic equip- 
ment reconditioning problems. 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 
Is 


IN LASS BY ITSELF 


setts 


massachl 














